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HE military and diplomatic prospects of Servia have grown 
brighter during the month. While she sustained a great defeat 
before Alexinatz at the beginning of September, and has not driven 
back the Turks from her territory, she has at least prevented their ad- 
vance by her successful defence of Alexinatz, and she has greatly 
strengthened her army by an influx of Slavonic enthusiasts, especially 
from Russia. The Panslavist pressure upon the Czar’s government has 
proved itself strong enough to secure the removal of all restrictions 
upon the passage of Russian volunteers singly into Servia; and the 
Servian army is now a South-Slavonic shaft with a Russian spear- 
head. Nor does it seem likely that this will be the limit of Russian 
interference in behalf of Servia. For the first time, she has the 
conscience of all Europe—including that of all the Englishmen who 
can afford to keep a conscience—supporting her in her attitude of 
permanent hostility to the presence of a Tartar Empire in Europe. 
The Pashas and the Sultan’s advisers have therefore listened to di- 
plomatic urgency for a cessation of hostilities for ten days—putting 
forward, as part of their action, a series of demands as the basis of 
a permanent peace. These cover indemnity for the past, security 
for the future in the destruction of some fortresses and the Turkish 
occupation of others, and the general humiliation of Servia, whose 
prince must present himself at Constantinople for investiture. ‘The 
Pashas have evidently learnt one thing from their English counsel- 
ors, viz: that Europe will not consent to any extension or inten- 
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sion of Turkish rule on European soil. Hence the absence of any 
demand for the complete reincorporation of Servia with Turkey. 

In these negotiations, as in every previous step of the recent di- 
plomacy, the English government supports Turkey against the 
united opposition of all the other great powers. Whatever may be 
the private and friendly remonstrances conveyed to the Porte 
through Sir Henry Elliott, no nation could give to another a more 
unqualified public support. All the Turkish demands have received 
her sanction; and since the united opposition of the other powers 
seemed to put them out of the question, she has herself proposed a 
new and hardly less severe schedule of terms for the termination of 
the struggle, in which the punishment of Servia is reduced to in- 
demnity for the past and lesser guarantees for the future. 


Our country, through Mr. Schuyler, the United States consul- 
general for Turkey, has rendered a great service to the cause of 
humanity in bringing before the world a plain, impartial and official 
report of the atrocities inflicted by the Turks upon the villages of 
Bulgaria. His report has the more weight inasmuch as he has a 
European reputation as a diplomatist of the highest character and 
the most unimpeachable veracity. His report cannot be ignored or 
pooh-poohed by any statesman in Europe; and the story of Mo- 
hammedan atrocities which it contains would be simply incredible 
did we not know that not a single act he charges, not a butchery 
nor an outrage he speaks of, is in the least condemned by Moham- 
medan religious and ethical standards, while they are one and all 
parts of the traditional policy of the Turks. No public opinion in 
Constantinople, outside the Christian circles, is at all outraged by 
these disclosures. The Pashas cannot understand why so much 
fuss is made over so small a matter. They understand war as hav- 
ing for its legitimate objects all communities suspected of an 
hostile intention, with no distinction of age or sex; and for its 
means any act that can inspire terror, inflict disgrace, or in any way 
conduce to the end in view. As well protest against the discharge 
of a shell into the Servian camp, as against the wholesale violation 
of Bulgarian women and girls, the burning ot villages, the heap- 
ing up hundreds and thousands of corpses, many of them the bodies 
of little children, in the streets of towns only suspected of hostile 
intentions. This is what makes the Turkish rule in Europe incura- 
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bly bad, and its extermination a permanent duty, incumbent on 
European Christendom. It is not their violation of their own 
national standard of morals, in the hot blood of revenge, as the 
English in India took vengeance for Cawnpore. It is the certainty 
that they have not, nor ever will have, any moral or religious prin- 
ciple that will stand in the way of their making a Cawnpore of 
every Christian village in their empire, whenever they see what they 
think sufficient reason for so doing; and the certainty that they 
neither look for nor appreciate the condemnation they are now re- 
ceiving from the whole civilized world, outside the Disraeli ministry 
and its English admirers. 


THE attitude of the English ministry towards the Turkish ques- 
tion, especially in view of the Bulgarian atrocities, admits of no 
explanation unless it be that hinted by the Spectator. It is not as 
De Tocqueville says, that the English, with all their abstract love 
of fair play, can never see anything to be unjust if it favors English 
interests, or just if it opposes them; and therefore do the most 
Machiavellian things in the most innocent way. For the bulk of the 
English people seem to have broken with the traditional maxim, ‘‘Let 
us keep Russia out of Constantinople ;’’ they would now be glad to 
see that or any other power drive the Turks into the Bosphorus. 
Even Lord John Russell bids Russia God-speed on her crusade, if 
she will but undertake it. It is rather that England is led by a man 
whom she put in power in a moment of prejudiced excitement, 
when she was weary of hearing the pleas of her Aristides for justice, 
and of whom she cannot at once be rid—a man of fertile and facile 
intellect, but utterly unable to understand or to appeal to England’s 
better self—a man as devoid of the better English qualities as any 
Turkish Pasha on the Golden Horn. And this man is one of a race 
of clannish instincts, keen resentments and long memories, whose 
brethren have suffered bitter persecution at the hands of these Slavs 
of the Danube, and who are repaying that persecution by their de- 
termined hostility to the Servian cause wherever they have voice or 
interest. The Viennese press, for instance, which is edited chiefly 
by Jews, has been characterized beyond all others by its strenuous 
support of Turkey. In this view of the matter, there is an element 
of retributive justice in the disasters of Servia. 

But Mr. Disraeli cannot, for any long time, succeed in keeping 
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England in the line of sympathy with his natural and not unjust 
antipathies. He evidently thought that the English tradition about 
Constantinople would go a great way in confirming his support of 
Turkey, and he has only succeeded in forever shattering that tradi- 
tion. He did not know, because he had no share in, what is best 
in English character—the moral impulses, the sympathy with the 
oppressed and the suffering, which are deeper and higher than diplo- 
matic traditions. And we are not sorry to believe that at no dis- 
tant day England will recall to power the Aristides who represents 
her better self. Mr. Gladstone’s formal withdrawal from party 
leadership has proved only formal. He has had to speak for the 
nation once and again since that false step; and he never spoke 
more forcibly and truly than in his last pamphlet on the Eastern 
question, in which he reviews the facts presented by Mr. Schuyler’s 
report, and advocates the erection of Bosnia, Herzegovina, but 
especially Bulgaria, into principalities, with the political status of 
Servia. The pressure for an early session of Parliament, if it 
succeeds, as it seems likely to do, will give Mr. Gladstone the 
opportunity of rendering a great service to humanity. 


Every great business crisis leaves its mark upon the commerce of 
the world. That through which we are now passing, coinciding as 
it does with our vast display of our industrial energies in the Cer 
tennial Exhibition, promises to become memorable as marking the 
point of time at which the United States came forward as one of 
the great manufacturing centres competing for the supply of the 
world’s demands for manufactures. The Exposition was to deal a 
death-blow to the Protective System by the comparison of foreign 
with domestic prices ; and no pains have been spared by the English 
and some other exhibitors to impress upon the minds of the public 
the contrast between the cost of articles before and after the pay- 
ment of duties. In some instances they have decidedly overshot 
the mark, and injured their chance of sales, by adding the full duty 
to the current English price, and thus asking more for their articles 
than they ordinarily bring in the New York market. But they have 
produced no result at all commensurate with their efforts. They 
have convinced those who were convinced already—the petty mi- 
nority of Free Traders who produce nothing; while they have con- 
firmed in the opposite principle the great multitude of producers, 
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both masters and men, who are thus informed that their English 
cousins would gladly take their places as providers for the home 
market. : 

On the other hand, the great display of American machinery 
and the vast assembly of its products have helped to open the 
eyes of both natives and foreigners to the extent of our manu- 
factures, which now employ more workmen than do those of the 
British Islands. And a comparison of the qualities of American 
and foreign wares in several of the most important staples, has sug- 
gested the propriety of creating new markets for them by bringing 
them to the notice of consuming nations, a work in which that vet- 
eran Free Trader, Mr. Edward Atkinson, is taking a prominent 
part. With this view, bales of American paper and cotton have 
been entrusted to the foreign Commissioners for distribution at home, 
and they have not only cordially accepted the responsibility, but 
in some cases have applied for still larger quantities for the purpose. 
There is no reason why similar efforts should not be made as re- 
gards our silks, woolens, metallic and earthen wares. In cotton 
goods, and in some branches of iron and steel work, we now com- 
pete largely with England, even in her home markets; and witha 
steady persistence in the Protective policy we may yet become what 
is “‘quite on the cards,” according to our English critics, the great- 
est of the world’s manufacturing centres. 

The impression produced upon our English visitors by the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition is already in part disclosed to us by the letter of 
Mr. Galton, one of the English judges, to the London Zimes, 
warning Englishmen that American manufactures have been so de- 
veloped towards maturity and independence by Protection that 
England must soon expect to meet their competition in every quar- 
ter. Mr. Galton is not alone in this opinion, for we learn from the 
Spectator that the English ‘‘ papers are full of gloomy vaticinations ‘ 
respecting the manufacturing future of’ England. ‘The alarm is 
expressed chiefly by returned visitors from the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion, who have been strongly impressed with the undoubted advance 
made by the United States in all kinds of industrial enterprise.’ 


THE political events of the month do not portend a specially 
happy Thanksgiving for the Democrats as such, though they will 
doubtless enjoy’ that national festival in their other capacity as 
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fathers, husbands, brothers and sons. The unexpectedly large 
majorities for the Republicans in Maine and Vermont would seem 
to show that the Republicans are both united and enthusiastic,—a 
state of things which was not counted on. The struggle in Indiana, 
whose result in October will either make or mar the fortunes of 
Tilden and Hendricks, is uncommonly vigorous, and the most im- 
partial accounts seem to show that the prospects of the Democratic 
nominee for Governor are not improving. In New York, after the 
blunder of putting forward a candidate for Governor who absolutely 
refused the nomination, aticket has been nominated by Mr. Tilden’s 
special friends, which seems to indicate their sense of the need of 
Xepublican votes, as it does not contain the name of a single man 
who has not been identified with the Republican party during, and 
in most cases even since, the war. 

In Massachusetts the nomination of Charles Francis Adams as the 
Democratic candidate for Governor carries the last of that eminent 
famiiy of ‘‘breachy cattle” over to their hereditary enemies, the 
Democrats. ‘The Adamses, from Samuel to John Quincy, jr., are 
men of fine abilities, and a rare instance of a family retaining its 
hold on American public life through successive generations. But 
from the first to the last of them they have been like an old-fashioned 
blunderbuss, which was far more sure to knock down him who 
handled it than to hurt his enemy. Mr. Adams will draw many 
Republican votes; several prominent newspapers, which support 
Mr. Hayes, have urged their readers to vote for him. But his per- 
fectly proper line of conduct while Minister to England, and espe- 
cially his not needlessly and impertinently interfering in behalf of 
sundry Fenians, has alienated many of the baser sort of Democrats. 
And at the Boston ratification meeting his name was hissed as well 
as applauded. This sort of opposition may have the effect of rally- 
ing to his support a very large body of those who regard his conduct 
as Minister to England with the gratitude it really deserves, because 
they know how difficult the task imposed upon him, and with what 
tact and courage he discharged it. 


Tue South continues to occupy a prominent place in the discus- 
sions of the campaign. It is an embarrassment to both parties, and 
both are both losing and gaining votes by their attitude towards it, 
though it is impossible to say how the balance stands. The crders 
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issued by the Administration to the United States Marshals through- 
out the South, and the vigorous shaking of the ‘‘ bloody shirt’’ by 
Mr. Wheeler and other Republican orators, are undoing ‘all the 
good effect of Gov. Hayes’s pledge on the subject. Conservative 
people are saying, ‘‘We did hope that the war was over, and we 
begin to suspect that the chief troubles of that section arise from 
the perpetual interference from Washington.’’ On the other hand, 
many Northerners are alarmed by the Democratic boast of ‘‘a solid 
South,” and are beginning to ask what that means, and whether, in 
case of Mr. Tilden’s election, there would be anything between the 
negro and the outburst of such passions as were displayed at Ham- 
burg. They fail to see any evidence that that massacre excited any 
horror in the Democratic leaders and masses, either North or South, 
or excited any other comment than a muttered ‘‘Served them 
right!’ And these people are not all worshipers of the great Re- 
construction measures; many of them regard those measures as a 
great mistake, as an attempt to rebuild society upon the basis of its 
weakest elements. They neither wonder at the gross corruption of 
the Republican governments of such States as that party controls, 
nor at the violent irritation among the whites which takes the shape 
of violence and outrage in the heat of blood. But, none the less, 
they feel that, the situation being what it is, the first duty of the 
government is to protect the lives and persons of its people ; and 
they see no reason to believe that Mr. Tilden would have any 
clearer outlook Southward than Mr. Disraeli had towards Bulgaria. 


A New York paper has been unearthing Mr. Tilden’s income 
tax return made in 1862, in connection with a more recent affidavit 
that he received in that year twenty thousand dollars for services to 
a single railroad. A statement made by a gentleman who was then in 
Mr. Tilden’s office, shows that but a small part of this sum was earned 
during the year 1862, and that the law called fora return of the 
year’s earnings, not of its receipts ; if, therefore, Mr. Tilden reported 
his earnings in 1862 at something over seven thousand dollars, there 
is no sufficient reason to doubt his veracity. Some of the Republi- 
can papers profess their inability to regard this as a sufficient expla- 
nation, and they emphasize the fact that in the subsequent years Mr. 
Tilden made no report to the Assessor, allowing that officer to fill up 
the papers at a figure much smaller than his actual income. But we 
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fail to see any reason for rejecting the explanation offered, or for at- 
taching any weight to these supplementary charges, which lack defi- 
niteness and proof. 

The general policy of bringing such charges against a political op- 
ponent is open to serious question. Probably more people are 
alienated by the appearance of censorious intrusion and persecution 
than would be conciliated by the clearest evidence that the candidate 
assailed had done wrong. The popular demand is not for ‘faultless 
monsters,’’ in whose lives nothing evil can be detected. The peo- 
ple are not Pharisees enough to demand of the politicians what they 
are not themselves. And when they see a public man treated as the 
Democrats treated Mr. Blaine, and as some papers on each side are 
now treating the candidates of the other, they are not unlikely to 
say—each to himself—*‘ If my life were turned inside out after that 
fashion, what sort of a show would it make?’? Hence the vast and 
rapid growth of Mr. Blaine’s popularity when under the fire of an 
investigating committee. And in all this feeling there is a whole- 
some instinct, which unconsciously insists on the distinction between 
act and character. A child who tells a lie is not necessarily a liar, 
and may be seriously injured by being called one. And the man 
who interprets his obligations in making out an income tax return 
by some private rules which he would not care to write out in full 
on the back of the document, has come by that act to the edge of a 
moral precipice, but he may never go over it. 


Gen. BuTLER’s candidacy for Congress in the Salem district is 
one of the worst signs of the times; and little as the Democratic 
member elected two years ago has done to deserve the renomina- 
tion he has received, his reélection seems to us the plain duty of the 
district, unless some better Republican be put forward. Mr. Butler 
belongs to the most dangerous type of American politicians; for he 
is a man of some great and popular qualities of mind, a strong man 
in many directions, but unhappily devoid of moral balance, and cyn- 
ical in his contempt for merely moral considerations. New England 
produces such men, by a sort of reaction of vigorous but unbalanced 
natures from her ethical severity. Her good people are so very 
good that the bad are frightfully bad just out of spite. But it is of 
ill omen for her future when a district of her greatest commonwealth 
stands up in the gate to say of such as Benjamin F. Butler ‘‘ Behold 
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the man whom our people desire to honor—who represents us.” 
Of all the Republican disasters of 1874, none spread such satisfac- 
tion among the well-meaning of all parties as the defeat of this 
Republican statesman, and we trust that a repetition of that satis- 
faction will not be denied them. ' 


THE inauguration of the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore 
is the beginning of an experiment which, if successful, will open a 
new chapter in the history of American education. By advice of 
President Gilman, the Trustees have decided for the present at least 
to establish courses for advanced students only, and a considerable 
number of young men, graduates of other institutions, have been 
selected as Fellows of the new institution. They are paid five hun- 
dred dollars a year, and are expected to pursue some line of original 
research, under the supervision of some one of the eminent professors 
who constitute the Faculty. This arrangement, if it succeed, will 
give the Trustees the material for the creation of a still larger Fac- 
ulty some years hence, and for the establishment of such courses of 
a less advanced character as the local demand may call for. 

This very decided innovation was probably the only course open 
to the new institution. To have opened an ordinary university in 
Baltimore at the present time would have been a great waste of 
money. No American city of its size is less conscious of its need of 
the higher education ; for in none—not even in Quakerly Philadel- 
phia—are art and literature set so far ‘‘below the salt,’’ while Balti- 
timoreans have not even that compensating advantage, the popu- 
larity of physical science which characterizes our community. 
The demand for a Baltimore university must be created, and its 
creation is one of the largest problems before President Gilman. 

The address delivered on the occasion by our distinguished Eng- 
lish visitor, Prof. Huxley, was in some points a very characteristic 
performance. ‘Those who remember and admire his utterances on 
the subject of the moral element in education, in the London 
School Board, will be surprised and disappointed at his utter silence 
as regards everything but purely scientific training. And many 
will be surprised to learn that the merely scientific theory of science 
and education logically involves the conclusion that all truth is 
merely relative, andthat there may be worlds in which two straight 
lines can enclose a space. His advice to the Trustees, to employ for 
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the present bricklayers only, and not to call in an architect or do 
any thing to beautify the buildings they erect until everything else 
is provided for, shows—if it is to be taken literally—that a man 
may know a great deal about the physiology of man, and very lit- 
tle about the architecture or physiology of a building. Many will 
say that this is a fair hit at the weakest point in our educational 
policy; but we think a still weaker is the needless multiplication of 
institutions of the higher class, often merely to gratify local or per- 
sonal vanity, when the money thus expended would have done far 
more good if employed to strengthen the older institutions; either 
directly, by adding to their general endowment, or indirectly, by 
establishing good intermediate schools and academies. Phillips 
Academy, at Andover, is worth more to New England than half a 
dozen of her weaker colleges. 


THE question of the ‘‘endowment of research,” partly solved by 
this new University, is exciting great discussion on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The complaint is general that much of the finest tal- 
ent of the time is crippled by the necessity of earning a living by 
teaching boys, and thus prevented from extending the horizon of 
human knowledge to anything like the extent which might be fairly 
anticipated from it. It is proposed to divide the incomes of the 
English universities between the actual teachers and the ‘‘endowed 
researchers,” and to select the latter by a certain system from 
among the promising young men of each of these institutions, grad- 
ually winnowing out those who fail to realize the promise given by 
their youth. And in our own city the Academy of Natural Sciences 
has adopted a plan of reorganization, which if supported by the lib- 
erality of our wealthy citizens will create a faculty of able men with 
very slight routine duties and very ample time for original investiga- 
tions. Of this plan we must say that while good enough as far as it 
goes, it differs from all those that have been adopted or proposed in 
Europe, in separating the physical from the moral and the historical 
sciences, and endowing the former alone. All the great academies 
of Europe, beginning with the French Institute, aim at 
4 union to some extent of all the branches of human knowledge—for 
the French Academy of Sciences is but a branch of the Institute. 
And the great prestige of those academies, to which appeal is some- 
times made by the advocates of this plan, is chiefly due to the men 
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who pursued other lines of investigation than physical science. It 
is true that the intellectual activity of our own city is chiefly devoted 
to the exact sciences, but by no means so much so as was the case 
twenty or thirty years ago. And there is among our people a 
greater popular interest in the other topics, as might be seen from a 
comparison of the meetings of the Evangelical Alliance with those of 
any of our national or international scientific conventions. 

The question is also raised in very high quarters as to the general 
expediency of such endowments. Prof. Andrews, the eminent 
chemist who was elected President of the British Association at this 
year’s meeting in Glasgow, in his inaugural address ‘insisted that 
the endowment of research, as apart from teaching, need not be 
thought of ; since the best teachers had time for research, and the - 
best investigators only gained by teaching.’’ It would certainly be 
a great injury to the class of professors and teachers to give them to 
understand that public opinion demands of them nothing new or 
fresh in their several departments—but only the injection into 
others of certain quantities of knowledge by the most expeditous 
methods. No man can ever teach well what he has not in some 
sort found out for himself. And if our rising generation are to be 
isolated from personal contact with the original investigators, and 
delivered over to the hum-drum repeaters of hearsays, until they 
have completed their ordinary course of study, the chances of per- 
petuating the sacred succession of the devotees of light and truth 
will be very slim. 


ANTIQUE JEWELRY AND ITS REVIVAL.' 


HE new school of jewelry established by us at Rome aims at 

the perfect imitation of ancient and medizval works of art in 

gold and precious stones; each object being so executed as to 
show, by its style, to what epoch and nation it belongs. 








1A paper written by Signor Alessandro Castellani at the request of many 
friends. It embodies the principal facts of a memoir read by him before the 
Institute of France, in 1860, and the Archeological Institute of London in 
1861, and recently at a meeting of the Archeological Branch of the National 
Science Association, at Buffalo, and before the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art. At the disposal of the latter Signor Castellani has 
kindly placed it, so that its publication may extend in our own country a 
knowledge of this beautiful art and important industry. 
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Italy having been both in ancient times and in the middle ages 
the greatest centre of European civilization, and the home of the 
arts, we have confined ourselves principally to the reproduction of 
the jewels made in various periods by its Etruscan, Greek, Roman, 
or other inhabitants. Therefore, in the present brief memoir of our 
researches into ancient jewelry, we will begin by making mention 
of that Italian people which has left us the earliest examples of these 
forms of art, viz., the Etruscans. 

Up to the present time, the researches of the most learned ethnol- 
ogists have succeeded in lifting only a part of the veil under which 
the origin of the first inhabitants of Italy is concealed. We only 
know that their cradle was common with that of other people of the 
world. This is made manifest by the similarity of their monuments 
to others remaining in distant parts of the globe. The remains of 
Cumz, the tombs of Etruria, the ruins of Nineveh, the temples of 
India, and the pyramids and other ancient buildings of Egypt, pre- 
sent to the observer so many analogies of form, style, and method 
of construction, as to lead us to infer the common origin or close 
intercourse of the various nations which built them. 

A better proof, however, of the truth of this remark than large 
monuments can supply, is to be seen in the very delicate and yet 
well-preserved works in gold found in recent years in excavating 
the cemeteries of Etruria and Magna Grecia. ‘These jewels have a 
great likeness either of form or workmanship to the decorations of 
the ancient deities of India, to the ornaments discovered at Nine- 
veh by that eminent archeologist, Mr. Layard, and again to those 
of Egypt disinterred by A. Mariette, and so deservedly admired in 
1862 in the Egyptian Court at the International Exhibition of Lon- 
don. Every one, in fact, in our days, admits that the East is the 
birthplace of the various nations that have occupied Europe. It is 
not our present object to inquire by what causes and accidents they 
spread themselves over different parts of the world, but only to 
point out that the works of jewelry produced by the group of primi- 
tive peoples to which the Etruscans belonged are, if not identical, 
at least similar in type®; that these nations possessed in common the 





2The origin of certain types employed by the Phoenicians and the early 
Etruscans in the decoration of gold ornaments has been the subject of my con- 
stant research for many years. Recently, while inspecting the publications of 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, in the English section—Main 
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knowledge of some special chemical or mechanical processes un- 
known to us; and finally, that among all their ancient ornaments 
that have reached us, the most conspicuous for beauty of form and 
admirable workmanship are those which the Italian soil has yielded. 

Among the most ancient races then of our peninsula are, as we 
have said, the Etruscans, whose history is involved in the ‘demse 
obscurity that surrounds the origin of nations. The historian 
Micali, speaking of them, affirms, ‘‘ The origin of the Etruscans 
was very uncertain, even in the time of the ancients’ (vol. i., chap. 
7). Still their system of religion, of which we have some records, 
their ornaments, household implements and utensils, in fact all 
things relating to them which have reached us, ‘‘attest that they 
migrated from the East previously to their establishment in Italy, 
and give us a striking proof that the cultivated Etruscans for a long 
time sought after those arts which are means of splendor and power 
to nations..”” (/did.) 

The Greeks, flattering the greatness of Rome, called the primitive 
Italians barbarians, and asserted that the mythologic heroes Hercules, 
Evander, and A®neas, had introduced Hellenic civilization into 
Italy. So that the history and arts of the primitive inhabitants of 
our peninsula, the Tyrrhenians, Etruscans, Samnites, and Sabines, 





Building—of the Centennial Exhibition, I discovered in a case some books on 
fossils, with illustrations, published by the British Government. (There is also 
a work in the French section of the Exhibition, showing the source of these 
forms, called ‘‘Description des Oursin Fossiles de la Suisse, par E. Desor et P. 
de Loriol.”) The various specimens of Diadema and Pseudo-Diadema, varieties 
of the “ Oursin,” or ‘sea hedge-hog,” from the Mediterranean shores, repro- 
duced with the greatest care, revealed to me at last the source from which the 
early Etruscans and the Phoenicians derived their primitive style of decoration. 
The bracelet with square compartments, in the Campana collection ; the sad- 
dle-shaped ear-rings (case No. 5, in my collection of personal ornaments ex- 
hibited in Memorial Hall), and many other jewels scattered through the various 
European museums, present their surface covered with hemispheres, and grains 
of all sizes distributed in square compartments, and parallel lines so strongly 
resembling the fossil Diademe, as to leave no doubt about their origin. I 
think that my theory (I call it so because I never saw it mentioned before) will 
apply as well to the decoration of numerous bronze vases, implements and 
pottery of early periods found in the cemetery of the Certosa, near Bologna, by 
the learned Count Gozzadini, and to many other examples of metal work dis- 
covered in all parts of Etruria. 
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were consigned to oblivion in order to make the greatness of Rome 
and of the Latin race more apparent. 

Thus, in lapse of time, the earlier inhabitants of Italy, and their 
traditions, became totally forgotten. Their tombs alone, from 
time to time discovered and excavated, have retained a faint recol- 
lection of them, and offer to the astonished gaze of the modern 
Italian, vestiges of the genius and customs of his unknown ances- 
tors. From these tombs we have been able to ascertain that in 
that distant age the arts to which riches give birth, and which aim 
at the most delicate fashioning of personal ornaments, were prac- 
tised with exquisite taste and skill; for the examples which remain 
are inimitable in both these respects. 

Next we must briefly refer to the Greek colonists of Southern 
Italy, who, springing from a race which approached nearer than 
any other to perfection in all the arts, have also left behind exam- 
ples of jewelry not less remarkable for taste and beauty than the 
Etruscan works. Their extensive commerce brought with it a 
degree of wealth and luxury which the mother-country never en- 
joyed, and supplied them with an abundance of the precious mate- 
rials upon which to exercise their wonderful artistic power. 

And lastly the great Roman people, though conquerors and 
legislators rather than artists, learned from the more civilized neigh- 
bors whom they subdued, how to admire and practice the tasteful 
working of gold and precious stones; and their productions, differ- 
ing widely in style from those of Etruria and Magna Grecia, have 
furnished us with many beautiful objects for present imitation. 

The barbarism in which Europe was involved for many centuries 
after the fall of the Roman Empire, destroyed the traditions of the 
arts, and made it difficult to distinguish to which epoch the various 
utensils and ornaments of ancient workmanship belonged. Still 
modern researches have enabled us to assert that the goldsmith’s 
art was already in decay in the reign of Augustus. The Etruscans 
and inhabitants of Magna Grecia attained the highest perfection in 
the early years of Rome ; but with the rise of the imperial power 
the art of jewelry lost its beauty, as has happened in all times to 
those arts which flourish in the free life of nations, but languish and 
die when liberty grows weak or disappears. The excavations of 
Pompeii have brought to light works of the Greco-Roman period 
inferior to those found in Etruria and Magna Grecia. And al- 
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though in the Pompeian ornaments we find sometimes the elegant 
forms of more remote antiquity, showing the well-known persistence 
of archaic types, still the workmanship is in every way inferior. 
From this we deduce that the decay had begun; and that the gold 
ornaments of imperial Rome, both in design and execution, fell 
short of those of remoter periods. 

When a body perishes, not only one but all the elements of which 
it is composed are doomed to corruption. Thus the Roman Em- 
pire, falling from one stage of weakness to another, caused the de- 
cay of the whole fabric of society, and of every: branch of the fine 
arts. Accordingly, from the 3d to the 6th centuries of our era, all 
works belonging to the art of which we are writing are easily recog- 
nized ; for it was a time when rings, bracelets, and other ornaments 
in gold, were made of great weight and very inelegantly; beauty of 
workmanship being less valued than quantity of material. For 
this reason comparatively few of these jewels are now to be found, 
they having been eagerly sought by the barbarians who a hundred 
times overran and plundered Italy, and a hundred times returned to 
their forests and mountains laden with spoil. 

The early Christians, being chiefly poor men, and taught to despise 
all external magnificence and show, had neither means nor desire to 
possess personal ornaments or costly vessels for sacred use. Their 
altars were adorned with terra-cotta and bronze; the bread of the 
Eucharistic ceremony, and the reliques of the dead, were enclosed 
in copper lockets ; and the few jewels in gold and silver found in 
the catacombs of Rome, similar in form to those of the dark ages, 
are so deficient in art that they can only be compared with the 
roughest works of the primitive eras. Of this kind are the medal- 
lions (¢hece), rings, and fibulz, used by them to distinguish each 
other in the days of persecution and danger, and on which the var- 
ious Christian symbols are generally represented in a very inartistic 
manner. 

At Byzantium, the new capital of the Empire, which from being 
Roman became gradually Greco-Oriental, the arts underwent great 
changes. Jewelry lost its antique Italo-Greek type, and assumed 
the widely different characters of the Arab and Oriental schools; in 
fact, together with the other arts of design, it became Byzantine. 
Enamels, mosaics, precious stones, pearls, and coarse chasings, all 
mounted with an exuberant and Asiatic magnificence, constitute the 
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characteristic traits of the Byzantine school. Still this school pre- 
served, in the general disposition of its ornamentation, a few of the 
architectural forms of Greece, and thus served well for the transition 
between ancient and modern art at the period of the Renaissance. 

Artists of this school, which represented, though in a semi-barba- 
rous style, the Christian symbols and figures, flying from their coun- 
try to avoid the persecutions of the Iconoclast emperors, established 
themselves at Venice and in the Exarchate, and spread there the 
knowledge of the processes and forms of Byzantine art, which, 
modified by Italian artists, produced the Italo-Lombard style ; and 
of this, which lasted down to Cimabue, we may yet see a great 
many examples in the shrines, reliquaries, and sacred furniture of 
the churches of Northern Italy.® 

At the expiration of a thousand years after the birth of Christ, 
the terror produced by the expectation of the end of the world, 
founded on a misinterpretation of Scripture prophecies, quite passed 
away. ‘Then the nations of Europe returned with a new vigor to 
the ordinary occupations of mankind, and, among other things, to 
the study and working of those arts which adorn and solace human 





3 We ought not to leave unnoticed here the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon works in 
gold and other metals, of which some beautiful specimens have been exhibited 
in the “ Loan Department ” of South Kensington Museum. Among the many 
remarkable objects (proofs of the wealth and taste of England) temporariiy col. 
lected there by the learned archeologists to whom the task was intrusted, we 
were particularly struck by this northern phase of art. 

The large Celtic gold torques, diadems, gorgets, armillze, mammillary fibule, 
and many other ornaments for various uses found in Ireland, put one in mind 
of Roman art, but possess a peculiar local character. 

Then, on examining the Anglo-Saxon works, one is struck by their similarity 
to those of Oriental peoples, especially of the Arabs; not only with regard 
to the design, and the manner of setting the stones, ambers, and millifiori 
glasses, but, in a remarkable degree, in the process of fabrication. 

The use of the chisel and the graver is scarcely perceptible, especially in the 
oldest examples; but the small particles are carefully affixed to the surface, and 
soldered on, forming a very beautiful filigree work. This, together with a 
species of c/oésonné work with garnets and colored glasses (not enamel), like 
the jewels of the Lower Empire and of the Lombards, give to these Anglo- 
Saxon ornaments a beautiful and characteristic appearance. In addition to. 
this they afford evidence of the degree of civilization which the Anglo-Saxons 
had attained, and of the extent to which they contributed to the preservation 
and revival of art. 
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life. Thus the arts again began, we cannot say to flourish, but at 
least to be cultivated with better prospects. 

Jewelry for ecclesiastical uses came first into existence, being 
fashioned mostly in cloisters, and under the immediate influence of 
the Church. The processes employed were those of Byzantine art, 
with the severe forms of ancient architecture, as in the shrines of 
Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle, and many other ecclesiastical orna- 
ments of that age. Later, about A. D. 1200, flourished the monk 
Theophilus, who has left a good treatise on the decorative arts, in- 
cluding the working of the precious metals. By his time the work- 
ing of jewelry had considerably advanced, and thenceforward it 
continued more and more to free itself from the roughness acquired 
during the years of barbarism, until, in the 15th century, a new and 
better Italian school arose, and began to create those marvels of 
art which have not been surpassed. At the head of this school were 
Maso Finiguerra, Caradosso, and Benvenuto Cellini. 

It is not certain whether the Italian masters of the art of jewelry 
of the 15th century had lost, or disregarded, all the traditions of 
the ancient schools, or whether, guided by their native genius, they 
labored to create new methods of working in this art, harmonizing 
it with the forms under which the sister arts were reviving. In con- 
firmation of the latter view (to which we incline), we will relate the 
following anecdote from-the Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini. 

He tells us that one day Pope Paul III. showed him a gold Etrus- 
can necklace of exquisite workmanship, which had just been acci- 
dently discovered in the earth. He carefully examined it, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Ah! it is better not to imitate these Etruscans, for we 
should be nothing but their humble servants; let us rather strike out 
a new path which will at least have the merit of originality.” 

These masters, at all events, studied and used at their discretion 
methods totally different from the ancient. They availed them- 
selves of the punch, burin and chisel; of enamels, nielli, cast orna- 
ments and figures, and precious stones. And their best works are 
those in which these precious materials are combined according to 
the free and original fancy of the artist, without showing the slight- 
est similarity either to ancient processes or designs. 

But, with the decline of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 
the days of Michael Angelo, jewelry underwent the same fate. In 
the 17th century it was already in an advanced stage of decay, and 
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lost every merit, and every reminiscence of good taste, under the 
fatal domination of the Spaniards and Austrians over Italy. 

Subsequently it fell from bad to worse, until the parody of classic- 
ism in works of art attempted by the French at the end of the last 
century; and from that time to the present, it has (with the rarest 
exceptions) forsaken every artistic character, to become the slave of 
caprice and fashion, a branch of the merest traffic and specula- 
tion. 

In the first year of the present century, a few attempts were made 
at Naples to copy exactly the ancient works in gold. The jeweler 
Sarno was the first promoter of this revival, which, helped by the 
advice of the Neapolitan archeologists, and favored by the demand 
from abroad, prospered for a few years; and it is not easy to give 
ac y good reason for its gradual decay and dissolution. Afterwards 
the artists who composed the school began to restore the gold orna- 
ments found at Pompeii and Herculaneum, and applied their knowl- 
edge also to produce forgeries of them. They so wonderfully 
succeeded in this last reprehensible branch of industry, that Naples 
became noted for such falsifications. So cleverly were they done, 
with the use of artificial color, and acids, and gold solutions, that it 
was nearly impossible for any one not having a long practice in 
jewelry and a knowledge of archzology to distinguish whether they 
were truly ancient or not. 

In 1814, the elder Signor Castellani, then very young, opened in 
Rome a studio for the imitation of the jewels of France and Eng- 
land; and it was not long before he succeeded in equaling and 
surpassing them. In 1826, the field in which he was engaged ~ 
appearing too small for him, he turned his attention to chemical 
science, looking for new help, and methods which could advance 
his art; and in the same year he was able to give a lecture in the 
Academy of the Zincei at Rome on the chemical processes of the 
coloring of gold, in which he explained the application of electro- 
type and similar processes to the art of gilding. Several scientific 
reviews spoke highly of his discoveries, and among them we men- 
tion with pleasure the ‘‘ Revue de Genéve,” as being published in 
the country of the learned De /a Rive, who was afterwards one of 
the discoverers of the modern galvanoplastic process. In not car- 
ing to pursue this invention, the elder Castellani showed how little 
he valued the mere splendor which dazzles the eyes of too many 
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people, but does not conceal from the sense of the artist an inferior 
design and still worse taste. 

About that time the earth which had covered for so many centu- 
ries the wonders and treasures of Etruria yielded up to us a part of 
them. All those who saw them wondered at the beautiful jewels 
found in the ancient cemeteries of that mysterious country. Signor 
Castellani was the first who conceived the idea of reproducing them 
with the greatest possible exactness. 

The approbation and advice which he received from a few real 
admirers of ancient art encouraged him to pursue his labors upon 
antique jewelry. But he derived his chief assistance from the Duke 
Michelangelo Caetani, who, so to speak, daily instructed him, and 
whom we consider as our master, and as a most certain and learned 
guide in the whole art of design. And thus, after years of uninter- 
rupted research, Signor Castellani succeeded in reviving at Rome 
the Italian and Greek classical jewelry, which, modeled after an- 
tique ornaments of the rarest workmanship, received the name of 
Italian Archeological Jewelry. 

When the tomb that now bears the Regulini-Galassi name was 
discovered, we were invited to inspect the very remarkable works in 
gold found in it, and which afterwards enriched the Etruscan Mu- 
seum of the Vatican. Such a discovery was very favourable to our 
art, because it furnished the means of acquiring a more precise 
knowledge of the character of early Etruscan jewelry, and greatly 
facilitated our researches into the methods used by the ancients in 
working gold. Much benefit was also derived from the later dis- 
coveries made at Toscanella by Secondiano Campanari, and at 
Czre by the Marquis Campana. And throughout all the experi- 
ments suggested by these discoveries in which we were constantly 
engaged, we were assisted (as before stated) by the courtesy and 
kindness of the Duke Caetani. 


All the works of ancient jewelry can be divided into two essen- 
tially different kinds: ornaments for use, and ornaments for funeral 
purposes. The first are massive enough to be worn for years with- 
out showing the slightest alteration in shape; while the latter, the 
funeral ornaments, are of extraordinary lightness: we are astonished 
at the fineness and delicacy of their workmanship, and are not al- 
ways able to imitate them. Both kinds of work, when belonging to 
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the flourishing period of the goldsmith’s art, are generally in very 
pure gold; but are alloyed when belonging to certain types of East- 
ern importation, or when they present designs referable to the epoch 
of the decay of the Roman Empire. In all cases, however, the 
ancient process of working was quite a different one from that used 
in the jewels made in all Europe at the present time. Modern jew- 
elers’ work as compared with ancient is much less artistic and more 
mechanical. The various parts, such as casting, engraving, enam- 
eling, polishing and setting the stones, are now divided among dif- 
ferent workmen ; and the whole is generally superintended by a 
dealer whose aim is to make a marketable article and dazzle vulgar 
eyes, not to produce a real work of art. On the other hand, in 
ancient gold ornaments, whether of Greek or Italian origin, our 
admiration for the precious materials employed is always exceeded 
by that which the excellence of the workmanship calls up. The 
most consummate skill and the best taste guided the hand of the 
artist while he was producing ‘‘repoussé”’ figures and ornaments, or 
was disposing with perfect symmetry the small strings of minute 
granulated or rope-shaped work, or flowers and ‘‘méandres.”” And 
so well could he harmonize all these elements, as to allow of his 
works being exquisitely elaborated, without ever injuring the ele- 
gance and severe unity of his first conception. 

It appears that the ancient jewelers knew and used chemical and 
mechanical agents quite unknown to us, for they were able. tc sepa- 
rate and join pieces of gold hardly perceptible to the naked eye ; in 
which operation our modern jewelers have not yet succeeded. 
Their processes of melting, soldering and wire-drawing remain 
equally a problem. So that, when we consider the Greek and Etrus- 
can granulated and filigree works in gold, even leaving aside the ele- 
gance of the forms and the skill shown in chasing, we are obliged 
to confess that the ancients were far superior to us in this art. 

Among the natives of Hindostan at the present day we find gold- 
smiths leading a nomad life, carrying with-them their tools, setting 
up business wherever work is to be found, and sometimes sojourn- 
ing in the establishment of some rich nabob or rajah, where, with 
the patience natural to them, they transform, with a small bellows 
and roughly made tools, gold coins or rupees, according to certain 
ancient national traditions, into granulated and filigree jewels much 
resembling the antique. And the Indian jeweler no doubt gives us 
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some idea of what the primitive Etruscan and Greek goldsmiths 
must have been; who, perhaps with few and imperfect tools, 
worked freely, led only by good traditions and unerring taste, and 
who were not merely workmen but thorough artists also. 

Having determined to restore as well as possible, and, as we may 
express it, to renew the ancient school of jewelry, our first step was 
to search after the methods of fabrication employed in ancient 
times. We observed that all the jewels, except those intended for 
funeral ceremonies, instead of owing their raised parts to chiseling 
or engraving, were formed by separate pieces brought together and 
placed one upon the other by means of solder, or chemical pro- 
cesses. This it is, in our opinion, that gives them so peculiar and 
marked a character, derived from their expressing, as it were, the 
fresh idea and inspiration of the artist, and unattainable by the cold 
and regular execution of the workman. The very imperfections 
and omissions, purposely made, give to the workmanship that artis- 
tic character altogether wanting in the greater number of modern 
works, which, owing to a monotonous uniformity produced by 
punching and casting, have an appearance of triviality, depriving 
them of all individual character, that charm which so constantly 
strikes us in the productions of the ancients. 

The first problem, then, that presented itself to our attention, was 
to find the means of soldering together with the utmost neatness 
and delicacy so many pieces of extraordinary minuteness. Among 
others, those almost invisible grains of gold, like fine sand, which 
play so important a part in the ornamentation of antique jewelry, 
presented nearly insurmountable difficulty. We made innumerable 
essays, employing all possible chemical agents and the most power- 
ful solvents to compose a proper solder. We consulted the writings 
of Pliny, Theophilus and Benvenuto Cellini; we studied the works 
of the Indian jewelers, as well as of the Maltese and Genoese, and 
neglected no other sources of instruction which tradition could sup- 
ply; but it was only in a remote corner of the Umbrian Marches, 
at St. Angelo in Vado, a little district hidden in the recesses of the 
Apennines, far from every centre of civilization, that we found still 
in use some of the processes employed by the Etruscans. There 
yet exists, in fact, in this region of Italy, a special school of tradi- 
tional jewelry somewhat similar—not, indeed, in taste or elegance 
of design, but at least in method and workmansh:p—to the ancient 
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art; and the beautiful peasant girls of these districts, when at their 
wedding feasts, wear necklaces and long ear-rings called NAVICELLE, 
much resembling the antique in their workmanship. We procured 
then from St. Angelo in Vado a few workmen to whom we taught 
the art of imitating Etruscan jewelry. Inheriting the patience of their 
forefathers, and caring nothing for those mechanical contrivances 
by which geometrical exactness is attained in modern jewelry; these 
men succeeded better than all whom we had previously employed 
in the imitation of that freedom of style which is the peculiar char- 
acteristic of the art among the ancients. Among these workmen 
from St. Angelo we mention with pleasure the name of Benedetto 
Romanini, master of his traditional methods to our first Roman 
disciples in this art. 

The events of 1848 caused a suspension of our labor of research ; 
but as at that time every work of art was made the symbol of patri- 
otic thoughts and love, and as we too had produced and sold a 
great number bearing the same character, it happened that many of 
our models, besides those made privately by the workmen residing 
with us, were spread all over Italy and into other countries. 

Afterwards, when the hopes inspired at this period had passed 
away, and stranger domination was again and more heavily imposed 
upon our country, some causes, not needful to be particularized 
here, forbade us to continue our labors. Disastrous years followed, 
and it was not until 1858 that we were able to resume, with a 
greater zeal and affection than before, our researches into these 
ancient forms of national art ; striving to repel by this revival of 
the memories of the past, as by every other means, the degrading 
doctrine then accepted by Europe with regard to Italy. The 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman works in gold then once more 
became the chief subjects of our study and careful imitation. 

When compared together we could observe how wonderful was 
the fineness of the granulated work of the Etruscan period; how 
striking, in the Greek, were the elegance, lightness, and symmetry 
of the forms, joined with a certain freedom of style in the employ- 
ment of enamels and in modeling the small images of various divin- 
ities; and lastly, how in the Roman work a masculine beauty 
prevailed, revealed in the broader forms and the great solidity of 
workmanship. 

The excavations and discoveries of ancient objects made at 
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Cume, at Ostia, and at Kertch in the Crimea, gave us new subjects 
to work upon, and led to our recognizing as Greek some works 
hitherto considered by all antiquarians as of Etruscan origin ; while 
others, which had been thought to belong to the best days of 
Imperial Rome, were proved to be the work of the Lower Empire, 
or of distant colonies. In copying the jewels of ancient Rome we 
had no difficulty ; but those of Etruria and Greece required special 
labor and perseverance. Many attempts were made before the funi- 
form and the granulated work, and the various enamels, were 
successfully reproduced. It is not long since, while inspecting some 
ancient Etruscan ornaments in our own collection through a 
magnifying glass, we were led to make the following important 
observation, namely, that the places from which the granulated work 
had been broken off, presented the same appearance as those gold 
surfaces from which the enamel that once covered them has been 
torn away. This discovery induced us to try a new process for the 
production of that granulated work which modern goldsmiths had 
agreed to consider inimitable. On making the attempt, the results 
were so far successful as to enable us to say that a problem which 
for nearly twenty years had engaged our attention, was in great 
degree solved. Nevertheless, I was not yet satisfied with these 
results, obtained in the a¢e/ier of Rome; although mensurately 
good, they had not as yet reached the degree of perfection that 
characterizes the antique personal ornaments. I, therefore, set to 
work to discover other processes. I founded another fadrigue at 
Naples, in 1868, where, after long and assiduous labor, I discovered 
the method of reproducing the granulated work of the Phoenicians 
and of the Etruscans. 

Some specimens of this discovery, or rather re-discovery, were 
shown by me at the Vienna Exposition of 1873. And being desir- 
ous to do what I could towards furthering the Centennial. Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia, I prepared several new examples of the work 
to which I applied the Granaglie according to my new method. 
In the Italian Court, in the Main Building, these specimens are on 
view, and persons may judge for themselves the success of my 
efforts to obtain this much-desired result. 

These works are all made at Naples in the fadrigue mentioned 
above. 

We were also desirous of arriving at a true conclusion respecting 
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the question of the use of enamel by the ancients. We will briefly 
state the result of those investigations. It has been generally be- 
lieved that the art of enameling on gold was totally unknown to the 
Egyptians, the Etruscans, and the Greeks. Now, first, as regards 
Egyptian works, there are very few specimens in which distinct 
traces of enamel can be seen at all. No positive trace of its use 
is to be found in those beautiful objects discovered at Thebes by the 
learned Aug. Mariette in the coffin of Queen Aah-Hoteh. The 
various Ornaments and polychromatic grounds seen in those jewels, 
instead of being enameled, are formed of a kind of tessellated work 
of various stones; and the beds from which the stones were derived 
are, as our friend Mariette assured us, still to be seen in the immediate 
neighborhood of the tombs. All these pieces of hard and soft stones, 
cut in various shapes on the wheel one by one with impalpable ada- 
mantine spath (emery), and perhaps with other substances unknown 
to us, were afterwards set, or enclosed, in so many divisions or 
clotsons of pure gold, forming the outlines of the feathers of the 
sacred birds, and of other religious emblems, all of rude and 
eminently Egyptian designs. And here it is perhaps not out of sea- 
son to observe that in these Egyptian works is to be found the ori- 
gin of the Lombard, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon tessellated ornaments 
in precious stones, and, perhaps, that of the c/otsonnés enamels pro- 
duced by the Byzantine artists. 

Out of all the works in gold then, of Egyptian origin, with which 
we are acquainted, there are but two examples of the use of enamel, 
viz.: one in the Campana collection representing a bird with open 
wings and a human head, and another very similar in the Museum 
of the Louvre. It is, however, not quite certain whether these two 
jewels are really of Egyptian workmanship, as is generally believed ; 
and even if they be Egyptian, they must perhaps be referred to that 
time when Greek art was already ruling over the whole land of the 
Pharaohs. So that, as respects the Egyptians, the question of the 
use of enamel should, until more convincing proofs are brought for- 
ward, remain for us still doubtful and undecided. 

A different conclusion is to be drawn in the case of the Greeks 
and Etruscans. We could mention here a very long list of enam- 
eled: jewels of Greece and Italy, all existing in the various cabinets 
of Europe. At the same time it is to be observed that enamel was 
used by those ancient artists with the greatest moderation and par- 
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simony; one could, indeed, think that they were unwilling to cover 
too much of the beautiful and natural yellow of the pure gold with 
glassy colored coats; for gold was then extremely rare, while these 
vitrified coverings were comparatively very common, being already 
largely used in various ways in the fabrication of vases, cups, beads, 
and amulets for necklaces. We learn then from the work of the 
Greeks and Etruscans, not that they were in any way ignorant of 
the art of enameling, but that they had a certain unwillingness to 
hide gold with enamel. In fact, the artists who could perfectly con- 
trol the action of fire in fixing and soldering the smallest grains of 
gold, who could twist gold wires of excessive fineness, and produce 
by chemical means so many kinds of opaque and transparent enam- 
els, could also, we may be sure, make use of the latter substance 
whenever they pleased to cover a surface of gold. And we have in 
fact so many examples that there is no further room for doubt on 
the subject. 

In all the ancient jewels we have examined, presenting more or 
less evident traces of enamel, we could always admire the good 
taste and sobriety with which it was used, whether in the choice of 
the colors, in almost every case light and delicate, or in the skill 
with which the harmonious general effect of the jewel was attained. 
Generally speaking, the enamel is enclosed in certain minute com- 
partments made in torque-shaped fillets, forming beautiful designs. 
Sometimes, too, it is used to cover the bodies of small birds of 
mythological signification, and in these instances the shining whites, 
the greens and the blues, are so very perfect and beautiful as to raise 
the envy of all modern enamelers except the Hindoos, who are 
still wonderful proficients in this art.* 

Among the most remarkable objects in granulated gold of Greek 
and Etruscan origin, we may mention the magnificent crown in the 
Louvre Museum, the Milo necklace in the British Museum (copies 
of both of which may be seen in my case in the Italian Court). 
Also the trays of superb enameled jewelry; ear-rings with cocks, 
paroquets, little dogs, etc., etc.; the two necklaces ending in butter- 





* It is greatly to be wished that a Commission should be sent to India from 
this country with the special object of inspecting carefully every traditional 
process still employed by the native goldsmiths there; and particularly what 
regards the soldering and enameling of gold. We are sure that our curious 
discovery of St. Angelo in Vado would be renewed on a much larger scale. 
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fly clasps—all found at Vulci, and forming part of my collection of 
antique personal ornament, on view in Memorial Hall, at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

We also studied the art of making mée//, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing some not unsatisfactory specimens of this kind of work. 

When the Arab element had invaded all the Roman world, the 
art of enameling, so dear to the Eastern nations, extended itself 
also over the Western Empire, and thus arose the famous schools of 
Venice, Limoges and Florence. The various productions of each 
are well known. But the learned Jules Labarte, who, in his exten- 
sive archeological studies, paid special regard to the history of the 
art of enameling, both in ancient and medizval times, called at- 
tention, in his important work, to a hitherto unnoticed variety. 
This was a certain kind of c/oisonné enamel, set transparently, and 
often mentioned in the inventories of the Merovingian kings. 

M. Labarte said that this kind of enamel had been in those days 
chiefly used to form the body of certain royal drinking tankards, 
for which purpose it must have answered admirably, since, in the 
act of drinking, the transparent polychromatic ornaments, arranged 
in beautiful, geometric patterns, must have been visible. M. La- 
barte added that he had not yet succeeded in finding an extant 
specimen of this sort of enamel; but as a proof that it had once 
existed, and had been highly valued, he quoted the writings of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, where the Florentine jeweler has related that Francis 
I. once showed him a‘cup of this kind, and has stated what was his 
theory of its fabrication. Modern jewelers having been appealed 
to by M. Labarte to turn their attention to the discovery of the se- 
cret of this forgotten art, we were led to make the attempt ; and it 
is a pleasure to say that we succeeded in making ourselves masters 
of the method. Several specimens of our production, submitted 
in 1863 in Paris to the inspection of the above-named eminent arch- 
eologist, received his full approval; in them he recognized all the 
characteristics assigned to the lost Merovingian enamels. 

Our attention has also long been turned towards works in mosaic. 
At the time when we took up the subject the greater number of 
those who followed the occupation of working in mosaic at Rome 
were almost unemployed: the few works in which they were en- 
gaged were of little importance, being for the most part copies of 
modern designs without taste or artistic spirit. We therefore ap- 
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plied mosaics to classical jewelry, imitating, at first, the antique 
scenic masks, and many Greek and Latin inscriptions; and our de- 
signs were very soon copied everywhere. So, going to work in- 
stinctively, not knowing whether the ancients ever used mosaic 
work in their personal ornaments, I had a real pleasure, when, one 
day examining the collection of antique ornaments in the Naples 
Museum, I discovered an ear-ring of the best Greek period, orna- 
mented with little bits of colored mosaic; exactly resembling the 
method employed by myself in the decoration of modern personal 
ornaments. . 

Afterwards, the discoveries in the Basilica of St. Alexander, and 
others in the Catacombs of Rome, excited in us the desire of copy- 
ing some of the Christian works, which, although rude in design, 
are stamped with a simplicity that makes them very remarkable. 
We therefore made it our aim to reproduce in miniature some of the 
best ancient works in mosaic to be found in the old Basilicas of 
Rome, and in this endeavor we were greatly assisted by the learned 
Count Oiilsoufieff, so celebrated for his knowledge of Greco-Orien- 
tal art. By working the mosaics into compartments of gold, dis- 
posed according to the designs, all the rich effects peculiar to this 
branch of art were secured. And while thus occupied we were al- 
ways under the able direction of the Duke Caetani, for the lamented’ 
death of Count Oiilsoufieff did not permit him to witness the results 
obtained through his suggestion, or to see how great a benefit was 
thence brought to the Roman artists in mosaic ; who, as before 
stated, had been previously reduced to copy, for a miserable recom- 
pense, the paintings on modern porcelain. 

Thus, from the examination and careful study of the reliques of 
the ancient inhabitants of Italy, we have at length been able to 
revive, both in design and workmanship, the best types of jewels 
according to the successive phases of the goldsmith’s art in our 
country. Beginning with the most archaic Etruscan work, we have 
succeeded, after long labor, in restoring the Italo-Greek, the purely 
Greek, the Roman of the best period, and of the Lower Empire. 

From these we have passed on to the imitation of works of Chris- 
tian and Byzantine origin. And the success met with in the last- 
mentioned departments of art has induced us to attempt also the 
restoration of the jewels of the Italian Revival; of which period we 
have faithfully copied the works of the best artists, and principally 
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those of Benvenuto Cellini. There are, however, comparatively 
few surviving jewels of this age; the great value-of the precious 
stones with which they were set having doomed the majority of 
them to destruction. We might, therefore, have been at a loss for 
variety of models, had not the painters of those times represented 
all personal ornaments with such a perfect exactness as to enable us 
to reproduce them accurately in all respects. 

With the Italian Revival our labors have ended ; since that period 
there has not been any new and remarkable school of jewelry. 

As ardent followers of art, and enemies of all privilege, we do 
not think that our labor for the cultivation of a purer taste in jew- 
elry by the revival of ancient forms will be lost; and remembering 
the beautiful adaptation long since made of the philosopher’s words, 

AAMTILAATA‘EXONTEX-ATAAQSOYIIN-AAAHAOTIZES 
we do not reserve everything for ourselves, being fully satisfied in 
the thought that others will follow us, and progressing in the road 
we have chosen, will help to recall the attention and admiration of 
the modern world towards worthy objects. 
ALESSANDRO CASTELLANI. 











CONCERNING ZEAL. IL. 


INCE the Crimean war brought Turkey under a sort of Euro- 
\J pean protectorate, the subject of ‘Turkish Reforms” has 
been a standing topic with the European press, and we have wit- 
nessed fierce disputes between eminent journalists as to the good 
faith of the Porte in carrying out those ‘‘reforms,’’ meaning thereby 
the establishment of unsectarian public schools, the admission of 
Christians to equal civil rights with the Mohammedans, the adop- 
tion of civilized methods of assessing and expending taxation, and 
the like. To call such innovations upon Moslem usage ‘‘reforms’’ 
argues a strange oblivion of the very meaning of the word, or else a 
strange ignorance of the ruling ideas of Islam. To reform an insti- 
tution or a system of government means to bring it into a closer 





ein They who hold the lamps (of knowledge) will hand them on to others.”— 
PLATO I. DE REP. 
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conformity with its own normative idea, and to do away with the 
violations of its principle which have carried it away from that idea. 
The Protestant Reformation, for instance, is called such by those 
who adhere to it, because they regard it as a bringing the Church 
of Christ back to the simplicity of primitive Christianity. Not, 
indeed, that they are necessarily committed to an unqualified restor- 
ation of the methods and practices of the Apostolic Church; but 
that they believe that the Reformers recalled into living energy the 
principles in which those methods were rooted, and out of which 
new methods, more suited to a later age, would grow as naturally. 
But to attempt the reconstruction of an army on Quakerly princi- 
ples would be no reformation of that army, however great its cor- 
ruption and degradation before that attempt. It would be the in- 
- troduction of principles utterly alien to its very normative idea— 
of elements whose very presence would necessitate the corruption 
and destruction of the institution. 

And the reforms we speak of are far more closely analogous to a 
Quakerly re-organization of an army engaged in active service, 
than to any of the political or religious reforms known to Christian 
and civilized societies. The evils to be abolished are not excres- 
cences on the surface of Mussulman society ; they are vital parts of 
its system; and every genuine attempt at Mohammedan reform, 
every true effort to bring back Mohammedan society to the ideal of 
the prophet and the early caliphs, just in so far as it has been suc- 
cessful, has intensified instead of removing these evils. For to 
measure a Mohammedan state by the standard of our political ideas 
is utterly futile. With us the state is an institution whose chief end 
is the discharge of indifferent justice between man and man; but 
we might as well apply the measure of that conception to the con- 
gregation de Fide propaganda as to the Sublime Porte. 

The two great Mohammedan revivals, which illustrate this truth, 
the Wahabee and the Murid movements, are both of comparatively 
recent origin; for it was somewhere about 1760 that Sa’ood of 
Derey’eeyah became the armed apostle of the Wahabee creed, and 
it was exactlyseventy years later that Kazi Moolah made his incur- 
sion, at the head of a Murid army, into the Khanate of Avaria. 
The history of both, therefore, is well known to us, as told by 
recent and well-informed travelers and historians. 

The crescent of mountain and highland in the east of Central 
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Arabia, which is the home of Wahabeeism, has been but recently 
disclosed to us as a district of great natural wealth and dense popu- 
lation. Geographic imagination used to class this region along 
with the Sahara, and to confound the people of its unknown cities 
with the wild and illiterate tribes of nomad Bedaweens. Separated 
from the rest of the peninsula on nearly every side by pathless and 
waterless deserts, and still further isolated from our knowledge in 
recent years by the sectarian jealousy of the people and their rulers, 
it was to Europeans an unknown land, and therefore a greatly misrep- 
resented land. Although Mr. Palgrave was not the first of its 
European visitors, yet his account of it was the first that commanded 
attention, and thus extended our geographical consciousness in this 
direction. 

Yet the district was not unknown in the earlier history of Islam. 
It was here that the rival prophet, Moseylemah, disputed the preten- 
sions of Mohammed to his place as the sole revealer of the divine 
will, until his party was annihilated by the sword of Khaleed, in the 
battle of Rowdah, and himself slain. But his influence still lives, 
for his witty burlesques of the Koran still live on the lips of even 
devout Wahabees, who never name him without adding the epithet, 
“the Liar,” first affixed to him by Mohammed. That influence was 
more practical and potent in the great Carmathian revolt of the 
third century, A. H., when the whole of Eastern Arabia, from the 
mountains to the sea, was on fire with a strange, anti-Moslem fanat- 
icism. ‘The Carmathians seem to have been a branch of the Ismai- 
liyeh, a Shiyaee sect, who carried their heresy so far as to deify Ali, 
and exalt him above the prophet. But the affiliation is uncertain ; 
we only know, for certain, of the Carmathians, that they, like Mo- 
seylemah, repudiated Mohammedan fatalism, and hated Mohamme- 
dan orthodoxy with a bitter hatred. Not only did they carry their 
arms as far north as ‘Aleppo and Bagdad, decisively defeating the 
Caliph’s armies and burning their prisoners alive; they captured 
the holy city, defiled the Kaaba, filled the sacred well with Moslem 
corpses, and put a stop to the pilgrimages commanded by the Ko- 
ran. And although, after a century of bloodshed, Carmathianism 
was defeated and driven into the provinces on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, it has never been completely exterminated as a popu- 
lar form of disbelief in Eastern Arabia. 

It was in such an unlikely region as this that the first great revival 
of the Mohammedan faith and discipline originated. Mohammed 
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Ebn Abd-el-Wahab was a native of these Arabian highlands, whose 
occupation as a traveling merchant brought him, about the middle 
of last century, to Damascus, where he heard the doctors of the 
Hanbelee sect expound the rigid tradition of Islam in contrast to the 
superstitions and laxities of Turk and Persian, Fakeer and Darveesh. 
With the temperament of a zealot, he combined business talents of 
no ordinary sort. He took to heart the lessons of his Damascene 
masters, and went on to draw practical inferences which they were 
careful to avoid ; for, if their version of the Prophet’s teaching were 
the true one, was not Islam one huge plague spot, in its utter apos- 
tasy from the truth? If sherk be the deadliest of all sins—the di- 
viding line which separates the infidel, whose doom is endless hell, 
from the believer, who may expect heaven sooner or later—were 
not the whole mass of professed Moslems daily earning the former 
doom by their very acts of devoutness? Especially in his native dis- 
trict, with all the nominal and outward adherence of its people to 
the straitest (Hanbelee) sect of Islam, one heard and saw on every 
street the signs of popular apostasy—the evidence that its people, in 
stead of calling on Allah, and trusting in Allah alone, had practi- 
cally come to exalt the great saints of Islam into the rank of media- 
tors between God and His creatures. ‘The sacred practices, the five 
daily prayers and the like, were grossly neglected ; a superstitious 
regard for amulets, omens and lucky days, took the place of a clear 
intelligence of the first principles of Islam. El Wahab was forced 
to renounce the whole Islamitic world and its deeds, and, entering 
into the thought of the Prophet, to recal the true Islam out of its — 
cerecloths. What had been recognized as the true faith and dis- 
cipline in the time of the Prophet and his companions, he felt called 
to restore, to the exclusion of all later additions and corruptions. 
‘‘Later doctrines and schools,” says Mr. Palgrave, ‘‘ introducing 
now free will, now merit, now hierarchial institutions and mutual 
dependence of man on man, now devising intercessors and mediators, 
living or dead, selecting holy places, honoring saints and tombs, 
framing ascetic brotherhoods and Darveesh associations, were by 
the Wahabee recognized henceforth in their true light, from his 
point of view, as innovations, corruptions, and distortions of the 
great and simple vision of one solitary Autocrat over one even mass 
of undistinguished and indistinguishable slaves.” Nor could he 
avoid the literalism and anachronism of attempting an unqualified 
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restoration of the past; the Christian distinction between methods 
and principles, which reconciles progress with permanence, has no 
significance for Islam, in which methods and principles are indis- 
tinguishable. <‘‘Islam,” says Mr. Palgrave, ‘‘is in its essence sta- 
tionary, and was framed thus to remain. Sterile like its God, life- 
less like its first Principle, and supreme Original in all that consti- 
tutes true life, it justly repudiates all change, all advance, all devel- 
opment. Whatever savors of vitality is by that alone convicted of 
heresy and defection.” 

Returning to his native district after a six years residence at Da- 
mascus, the Wahabee took up his residence in Eyanah, its most im- 
portant city, but for a time made mo appearance as a teacher. 
When at last he came forward as such, such a commotion was ex- 
cited that the Lord of Kateef, to whom the matter was reported, or- 
dered his vassel, the governor of Eyanah, to expel the Wahabee. 
Thrust out from the city, he fled to another, and laid before Saood, 
. the Lord of Dereeyah, the principles of his reformation, with the 
offer to recognize him as its civil and military chief. The offer was 
accepted, and from this time the house of Saood stand forward as 
the champions of Wahabeeism, while the Wahabee and his descen- 
dants stand by his side as his spiritual counselors. Down to our 
own times this relation has undergone no alteration. 

That Wahabeeism has not played the magnificent, all-victorious 
réle of primitive Islam, was to be expected. Partly this is owing 
to its character as a revival. It lacks originality. Islam was a new 
and untried faith, with the most magnificent possibilities before it. 
Its weak points were still unknown. What it might effect for the 
world could only be wildly conjectured. But, after twelve centuries 
of Mohammedan history, even the Moslem is disenchanted of many 
delusions. Its theocratic theory of the world has been found too 
narrow. That it contains no inexpugnable safeguards for political 
and religious unity, and for just government, has become but too 
palpable. Even when the dark side of the picture is kept carefully 
out of the devout Moslem’s consciousness, he cannot but have seen 
and known enough to dampen his ardor,—to make him feel that the 
vast sacrifices demanded of him will accomplish no result commen- 
surate with them. And it must also be borne in mind that the 
Wahabee had to deal with a society much less simple and unsophis- 
ticated than were those Arab tribes to whom Mohammed presented 
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himself as the prophet of God. Even in the remotest corners of 
Islam, life has grown more complex, and the subjects of human in- 
terest more numerous, than they were in the century of the Hejira. 
The career that opened to the Arabs of Mohammed’s day was a 
release from the monotony of lives-devoid of any interest but the 
pettiest ; but the same career presented to the Arabs of our days is 
a descent to an intolerable monotony of interest, a wiping of all 
remaining color out of life. For the world moves onward, and to 
put back the hand of the great timepiece is forever impossible. 

The wonder is not that Wahabeeism did no more, but that it has 
done so much. Look first at its direct and visible achievements. 
It permeated a half idolatrous and wholly indifferent people with a 
religious zeal which made them irresistible soldiers; it made the 
lord of a solitary Arab fortress the master of all Arabia, from the 
frontier of Syria to the three seas. Saood himself subdued the in- 
terior tribes and provinces; his eldest son, Abdul-Aziz, succeeded 
him about 1800, and after conquering those on the Persian Gulf, fell 
under the dagger of a Persian assassin while at prayer in the mosque. 
Abd-Allah, the second son, carried his arms into Persia, where he 
sacked the tomb of Hoseyn, the son of Ali, one of the great Shiyaee 
sanctuaries, and then completed the conquest of Arabia by subdu- 
ing Mecca and Medinah. He made a clean sweep of all the gifts 
and offerings with which Moslem devotion had adorned the Caabah, 
the holy cities and the tombs of the prophets and the early caliphs. 
He continually interrupted the pilgrimage of all but Wahabee how- 
adjis. His reign marks high water in the history of Wahabee zeal 
and success. A solitary revolt, in the interior, against his rule, he 
punished by the utter massacre of the male inhabitants of the place; 
but as he rode through its blood-stained ruins, an Arab Rizpah con- 
fronted him. ‘‘Abd-Allah!”’ she cried, ‘‘ pronounce the name of 
God.” ‘*O, God !’’ was his answer. ‘‘O, God!’ she continued, 
‘if Abd-Allah has done well in what he has here done, reward him 
with good ; but if it be injustice and cruelty, requite him accord- 
ingly.”” He rode away in silence; and a few years later his forces 
were routed ina great battle fought in his native mountains with 
the army of Ibrahim Basha of Egypt, and he himself became a 
prisoner at the capture of his capital, the city that had grown up 
around his father’s castle. 

The Egyptian invasion of Arabia, in execution of commands 
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received from the Porte, was conducted with masterly skill by the 
ablest of Egyptian rulers, then the heir apparent of the government 
to which he succeeded in 1818. Ibrahim Basha ‘rolled up the 
country like a carpet’’ as he advanced. ll the irreconcilables he 
drove before him into the interior ‘‘to swell the armies of the 
faithful,” he said, z. ¢., to spread terror and consume the resources 
of the country. The rest he conciliated by good treatment, and by 
strict payment for everything supplied to his army. When at last, 
after penetrating the very heart of Nejed, he encountered ‘the army 
of Abd-Allah at Koreyn, the struggle between military discipline on 
the one side, and religious fanaticism on the other, was of the 
fiercest ; and only on the afternoon of the second day’s fight, the 
field artillery of the Egyptian prevailed. As a consequence, not 
only the capital and the sovereign, but all the provinces of the Wa- 
habee empire, fell under his power, and he knew how to keep what 
he had won. His massacre of five hundred Wahabee doctors was 
his only act of severity, and he labored to promote the best inter- 
ests of the people. 

But the fruits of the best Oriental government vanish as power 
passes from men of the first order to others of less intellect; and 
the Egyptians who took Ibrahim’s place, when he left the country, 
soon succeeded in uniting all classes of the people of Nejed in de- 
testation of their domination. Abd-Allah had been put to death on 
his arrival at Constantinople, but his son Turkee had escaped from 
the country, and now returned to find the whole land in a flame, 
and to be welcomed as Imam and Sultan. The house of Saood was 
too firmly entrenched to be dispossessed ; and from this time its 
representatives, either as independent princes, or as for a time the 
nominees of Egypt, have ruled Nejed, and extended their power to 
the shores of the Persian Gulf. The Wahabee empire is to-day an 
established fact, under the sovereignty of a second Abd-Allah, and 
it is with every year extending and consolidating its power in cen- 
tral and eastern Arabia, in complete independence of the Egyptian 
Basha and his suzerain at Constantinople. Its methods of govern- 
ment are, of course, those indicated by its theology. The Imam 
or Sultan is a despot with no limit to his power; and everything 
that can be supposed to indicate any inequality among his subjects 
is carefully and systematically extirpated from the country. For 
instance, some of the provinces were subject to hereditary chiefs, 
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who had ruled them for centuries past, and possessed the affections 
and confidence of their people. They had exerted all their influ- 
ence in favor of the house of Saood, and had risked their lives and 
persons by coming forward as leaders in the great revolt against the 
Egyptians. But when once the Wahabee Sultan was well in the 
saddle, he set himself to reform this state of things, by reducing 
these men to the common level and depriving them of their hered- 
itary power, removing them from their provinces on pretext of 
needing their services elsewhere. 

The influence of this type of Moslem zeal upon the life of the 
communities in which it prevails is sufficiently curious. Of course, 
there is everywhere, especially since the Egyptian invasion, a large 
amount of secret dissent and opposition, which, in the provinces on 
the sea coast, the old home of the Carmathians, are all but univer- 
sal. But in Nejed itself, especially in its capital Riadh, the great 
body of the people seem to be permeated by a religious enthusiasm ~ 
which is at once narrow, fierce and intolerant, and which very 
fairly reproduces the primitive Islam of the days of the Prophet. 
Not only are foreigners most rigidly excluded from the country, 
but also everything that savors of foreign ways and influences. 
There prevails a Mohammedan Puritanism, corresponding some- 
what to the fanciful pictures of the English Commonwealth, origi- 
nally drawn for us by men who kept the Channel between themselves 
and Cromwell, and now gravely reproduced as history by our 
Humes, Disreelis and their like. The use of ornament, such as gold 
or silk, in dress, is strictly forbidden, but permitted on arms. The use 
of musical instruments, singing, the plays and games of children in 
the street, conversation or strolling or having a light in a house 
after the last hour of prayer, are punished with celerity. Smoking 
tobacco—‘‘ drinking the shameful’’—is classed along with sherk as 
a sin beyond forgiveness. Daily attendance at the mosque at 
the five daily prayers is rigidly enforced. All ascriptions of 
honor to a human being are forbidden as blasphemy, and conversa- 
tion is plentifully interlarded with pious phrases, ascriptions of 
glory to Allah and the like, which nauseate all but the zealots them- 
selves. The tone of general morality is not high as regards hon- 
esty, mercy and purity ; but as to such trifles ‘‘ God is merciful !’’ 
The Wahabee believes with the Prophet that all the good things of 
this world are for the enjoyment and delight of the faithful; for 
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any sort of asceticism or self-denial beyond that demanded of the 
soldier, he has no inclination, and is under no obligation. His 
moral and religious ideals leave him a large margin for sensuality 
and covetousness. 

On the other hand, he has much of the ideal Puritan’s superiority 
to petty prejudices. For omens, amulets, charms, incantations, 
and all the varied tissue of Oriental superstitions, he has the most 
profound contempt—a contempt which authenticates his belief in the 
one Sovereign Will. And even in the minor matters of religious ob- 
servance, he has a freedom of movement not possessed by other Mos 
lems. He lays far less stress upon ceremonial purification ; he is 
far less careful to preserve a rigid conventional propriety of de- 
meanor, than other Hanbelees. The leader (cmam) of the day’s de- 
votions at the mosque, for instance, will smoothe his beard or ar- 
range his dress in the very midst of the public devotions, while the 
Moslem Mrs. Grundy of other countries demands that his hands re- 
main fixed in some conventional posture. . 

That Wahabee zeal has been undergoing a decay since their con- 
quest by the Egyptians, seems to be undeniable. Such zeal of 
necessity suffers from such defeats; as in the days of the Ommiade 
Caliphs, the simple theocratic theory of the universe becomes less 
credible to men in the presence of disasters to the cause regarded as 
divine. While Christianity proclaims its own expectation of such 
defeats, and declares that its power will spread not only in spite of 
them, but by means of them—that the grain of wheat must fall into 
the ground and die, or else it abideth alone—Islam, like Paganism, 
and because of its equally superficial apprehension of the laws of 
spiritual order, suffers in its prestige from every blow struck at its 
temporal prosperity. The ground lost by the invasion of Nejed by 
Ibrahim the Wechabite, though seemingly regained, can never be 
entirely so. The certainty that the Wahabee’s cause is absolutely 
and simply Allah’s cause, and that His Omnipotence and Omnifi- 
cence are at work for its success, is now open to question. And when 
the revival of national and sectarian zeal expelled the Egyptians 
from the country, it was therefore impossible to root out all the bad 
seed they had sown. ‘ Drinking the shameful,” if no longer an 
open practice, is widespread as a secret vice; and the secret skepti- 
cism which it indicates is equally common. To restore the old 
standard of Wahabee practice, there was instituted some twenty 
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years ago an order of zealots (Meddey’yeeyah, men of zeal, 
*< Zelators,’’ Mr. Palgrave calls them), which was designed to root 
out everything that did not conform to the Koran and its Wahabee 
‘interpretation, and its members were authorized to fine and fusticate 
at their own discretion. The king’s brother, a man of fifty, was 
beaten by them at the door of the royal palace for smoking ; his 
prime minister-was punished so severely that he died next day. 
Limbs were broken and backs bruised, and the’ streets of the city 
were strewed with torn silks and laces. But as regards the outlying 
provinces, these measures failed ; the blows of the zealots were re- 
turned and their persons maltreated, and the attempt to enforce 
more than a decent semblance of orthodoxy was given up. But 
even in Nejed these measures have only cleansed the outside of so- 
ciety—‘‘ purified its hide,” as their phrase goes. They are them- 
selves a confession of a measure of failure; for in the days of 
Saood, as in those of the Prophet, such mechanical means to excite 
and preserve zeal were superfluous. 

But the influence of Wahabeeism has not been confined to Arabia ; 
it has permeated, and is still permeating, the remotest corners of Is- 
lam. A few fierce controversialists still recall the old days of bitter- 
ness, when, in every wayside mosque from Morocco to the frontiers 
of China, the wail went up for the capture of Mecca by Abd-Allah, 
the desecration of the Prophet’s tomb, and the interruptions of the 
sacred duty of pilgrimage. To others, Wahabeeism is hateful for its 
rejection of those natural but unorthodox practices by which Islam’s 
stern and unnatural theology has been made more endurable. But 
to the great mass of Sonnee Moslems the Wahabee creed makes a 
most powerful appeal. They cannot ignore the fact that the Waha- 
bee aims at the true reform of Islam—the restoration of the faith 
as the Prophet proclaimed it. They can only be easy in their repu- 
diation of Wahabeeism by approximating towards Wahabeeism in 
their practice. Hence the great revival of religious and propagan- 
dist zeal which in our days characterizes the Moslem world. Hence, 
as Mr. Palgrave says, the rapid erection of mosques and colleges, 
the numerous conversions of irreligious Christians, the steady trans- 
formation of non-sectarian into Mohammedan schools, and the 
spread of total abstinence from wine and spirituous liquors. These 
are the symptoms of a great under-current which is agitating the 
whole mass of Moslems, and which must be taken into account in 
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considering their relation to the future of eastern Europe and west- 
ern Asia. We must not make the mistake, for instance, of testing 
the military strength and vitality of the Turkish empire by the effi- 
cacy of the government in times and for the purposes of peace.’ 
Much of the recent discussion of the prospects of Russian and Eu- 
ropean intervention has been conducted in utter ignorance of the 
vast military resources furnished by the religious fanaticism of the 
Mohammedans of our day ; and many persons evidently measure the 
possibilities of Turkish resistance by the standards of 1820 or 1854, 
in spite of the recent displays of unflinching courage and reckless- 
ness of death in the conflict with the Servians. We have no doubt 

‘as to the final victory of the Russians, if they decide to espouse the 
Servian cause ; but it will not be the fruit of a single campaign, and 
it will be dearly purchased, both by themselves and by all the 
Christian populations in the rear of the Turkish armies. 


In India the Wahabees have played a most curious part during the 
present century, and one of which we knew little or nothing until 
Mr. W. W. Hunter put us in possession of the strange facts disclosed 
by a series of trials for treason. It is true that the Indian branch 
of the sect is entirely unconscious of any affiliation with the Moslems 
of Nejed ; that they have had as their founder a prophet or Imam 
of their own, for whose return to earth they look, and that Sayyid 
Ahmad reached independently some at least of the doctrinal conclu- 
sions which mark his resemblance to Abd-el-Wahab, and preached 
them for six years before he went on pilgrimage. During his visit to 
Meccah, which was in 1822, he aroused the suspicion and _ hostility 
of the Moslem doctors by the similarity of his teaching to that of 
the hated Wahabees, and was publicly degraded and expelled from 
the Holy City. This threw him into the arms of the party, and he 
returned to India by way of Nejed, with all his notions of reform 
made definite and explicit by the teachings of the Wahabee doctors. 
His earlier missionary labors had been in Bengal and its adjacent 
provinces, and he had already established a propaganda at Patna 
with four Kalifs (lieutenants) at its head. But he had rather de- 
nounced the abuses of Islam than proclaimed the duty of holy war 
to rescue India from its low estate as ‘‘the house of confusion.” 
He had initiated disciples and levied a tax upon them for the support 
of his mission; but he now began to enlist an army in the north- 
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west provinces, and in 1824 he appeared in the mountains on the 
northern frontier of the Panjab, as the leader of a crescentade 
against the Sikhs. This shad or war of zeal was proclaimed by his 
emissaries all over northern India. Up till 1830 his power as an 
insurgent leader grew steadily, and in that year he captured the Sikh 
capital Peshawar, and proclaimed himself the Khalif of Islam. But 
dissensions broke his power, and in the following year he was de- 
feated in the mountains by a Sikh army and killed, after being con- 
strained to evacuate the plains and abandon his conquests. 

But although the movement met with a severe blow in his death, 
it still perpetuated itself, both as a wide-spread propaganda through- 
out northern India, and as a Moslem camp on the Panjab frontier. 
The Imam was not dead, said his lieutenants, but withdrawn from 
sight. The existence and character of the camp became well-known 
to the English government when their conquest of the Panjab made 
them heirs to all the troubles of the Sikh government. Between 1850 
and 1863, it was necessary to send thirty-six expeditions against them. 
In 1863 and again in 1868, it was found necessary to dispatch a con- 
siderable force to break up their camp; and on each occasion the dan- 
gers of the expedition were great and its success only temporary. 
The camp still perpetuates itself, and in case of a war with the Af- 
ghans bids fair to become a source of trouble to the Indian Empire. 

But not until 1863 had the English authorities any conception of 
the relation of the Patna propaganda to the frontier camp. In 
Patna its headquarters were a huge mass of buildings, which afforded 
space for seminaries and barracks; the more intelligent recruits were 
trained to serve as teachers and as tax-collectors; the rest were 
passed on by a sort of ‘‘ underground railroad’’ to the Panjab fron- 
tier, after a course of teaching designed to inflame their zeal to the 
utmost. And the efforts of the organization were not confined to 
the revival of religion among the Mohammedans of India. They 
made conversions by wholesale, bringing in village after village, es- 
pecially of the lower caste Hindoos, who have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by such a change of faith. Hence the curious 
change which has been going on in Bengal under the English rule, 
and which. first came to light in the returns of the recent cen- 
sus. When the English entered Bengal, the Moslems were a ruling 
minority; but they are now greatly in the majority in this, the most 
densely-peopled province of India. Mohammedanism is spreading 
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as fast in India as in Central Africa, and with the same general result 
of converting villages of timid, slavish, superstitious people, into 
proud, self-respecting men. They have also effected a union with 
the Faraizees of Bengal, another class of Mohammedan zealots and 
Puritans, who reject all the unessential additions made to Islam by 
its orthodox corruptors. And every Wahabee conversion added to 
the number of fighters and tax-payers. To go on the sihad, or to 
contribute to its support, are the two great practical duties of the 
faith. He who cannot do the former must not neglect the latter. 
If it be but a handful of rice set apart at every meal-time from their 
scanty store, every family must contribute to the ‘‘ war of zeal.’ 

In 1858 the presence of Bengali faces among those who were 
killed in an expedition against the frontier camp was noticed 
with surprise, but the trace was not followed up until 1863, when 
a Panjabee Moslem, who had served in that expedition and was 
now a sergeant of police, detected four just such faces while on his 
morning rounds. He made advances to them, was taken into their 
confidence, and learned that they were Wahabee emissaries on their 
way back to Patna. He arrested them, but the English magistrate 
refused to commit them, as the Indian police have a loose way of 
making arrests for the purpose of extorting money. 

The sergeant of police took the matter to heart ; his family honor 
was at stake. He sent word to his son, who lived in a Northern 
Panjabee village, to make his way through the outposts of both forces 
to the Wahabee camp and enlist there, and not to return until he 
had learned the names of the traitors who were serving its cause within 
the English territory. This command to face a thousand dangers 
was implicitly obeyed; and his son, after serving for a time, deserted 
during one of the Wahabees’ raids, ‘‘and presented himself one 
evening at his father’s hut, many hundred miles inland, worn out 
by travel, want, and disease, but charged with the secret.” The 
one clue led to others, and the heads of the Wahabee conspiracy 
were soon under arrest. The three chief of them were Ja’-far, 
a writer of pleas at Themeswar ; Mohammed Shafee of Delhi, a con- 
tractor for supplies of butcher’s meat for the Indian army; and 
Yahya Alee, the head of the propaganda at Patna. These with nine 
others, but of lesser note, were found guilty of treason and sen- 
tenced to death—a sentence commuted to transportation for life. 
But the conspiracy still lives, and new trials of traitors in Bengal, as 
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well as new campaigns in the Panjab, mark its vitality at both ex- 
tremes of the Indian Empire. That a Moslem was the chief instru- 
ment in its detection, is not without significance. The better class, 
probably the great majority of the Indian Moslems, are not Waha- 
bees. They cling tenaciously to usages sanctioned by the traditions 
of centuries, and by the teaching of the great doctors, which the 
Wahabees denounce as apostasy. None the less, the Wahabee mis- 
sionary speaks to them and to all Moslems from a great ground of 
advantage. He has the oldest traditions, the supreme authority, on 
his side. The law and the Prophet are withhim. Hence his great 
success with the simpler and less sophisticated classes. Hence the 
ripples of agitation and discussion he has raised even among the 
learned respectables of Calcutta, whom he has driven to show rea- 
son how they can continue to be at once good Mohammedans and 
loyal subjects. Is not India ‘‘a house of confusion,’””—a country 
of Islam subdued by the Infidel, to the overthrow and destruction of 
the institutions and the law of Islam? And, according to all doc- 
tors of the law, when a true believer finds himself in such a country, 
he is tied down to the alternative of sihad or hefira, war or flight. 
To settle this issue, the Mohammedans of Calcutta submitted the 
question to the heads of the three great sects at Meccah—where the 
Hanbalees, however, are not represented—and from each of the 
three obtained a decision against the Wahabees. India, they agree, 
is still Dar-ul-Islam, a country of the faith; but whether this leaves 
room for the obligation to go on the yéhad because it is oppressed 
by the unbeliever, or whether the protection given to Moslem 
usages, even in the absence of a Mohammedan code and judges, 
does not render loyalty to the Queen lawful. 

That Wahabeeism has not been suppressed by these prosecutions 
and others which have followed it, might have been expected. It 
is spreading over all the north of India stealthily and steadily, and 
may any day break out in a rebellion hardly less fierce than that of 
1857. But even the fiercest fanaticism is not invincible, as has 
been seen in Ibrahim’s conquest of Nejed, and in the final over- 
throw of the Murid revival. 

Rost. ELLIis THOMPSON. 
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BASILISKS—PHYSICAL AND MORAL. 


Be basilisk was a fabulous creature of antiquity, a serpent or 

lizard of an indefinite construction, whose habits and ways are 
not generally known, but which had the power of charming its vic- 
tims to destruction by the wonderful influence of its eye. 

The Egyptian symbolism of snake worship, the far-off story of the 
serpent in Eden, the scriptural prophecy of enmity between the ser- 
pent’s head and humanity’s heel, and the fulfilled realization of this 
antagonism in man’s instinctive hatred of the serpent tribe, have all 
given to this subject its full share of wonder and curiosity. 

Even the Psalmist, in describing the wicked, says, ‘‘ they are like 
the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear, which will not hear the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” 

This basilisk-eye, be it in serpent or cockatrice, or dragon or 
lizard, fastened itself upon its victim, and compelled it to rush to its 
own destruction, or to be powerless in the presence of its captor. 
It destroyed the true will and substituted a false one, and thus was 
all-powerful in its command over the enslaved creature before it. 

This will do for basilisks in general. We have nailed our legen- 
dary figure-head to the subject before us. Let us come to a very 
curious study of Human Nature—physical as well as moral. 

The poet Ovid, from Heathenism, and the Apostle Paui, from 
Christianity, alike describe this other false will of man. 

Ovid: says in his Metamorphoses, ‘‘ Video melior proboque, de- 
teriora sequor,’’ a passage singularly like St. Paul’s expression, 
‘What I would I do not, but what I hate that I do.” 

Sometimes we can understand the reason for this false and ruin- 
ous will. 

When Ginx’s baby, a grown-up man of five-and-thirty, throws 
himself over London Bridge on the very spot where his father, just 
twenty-five years before, wanted to make way with him, we can 
understand and see the impelling cause. When Tom Hood’s 


«One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath ”— 


does the same thing, we know well enough the reasons of shame 
which took command of the poor shipwrecked nature. 
So too when the cold and frozen traveler gives way to the sleepi- 
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ness of death, and lies down in the snow, meaning to rest there only 
for a moment, but in reality never rises again, and sleeps forever : 
or when the maddened inebriate, such as Edward Jenkins describes 
in his ‘* Devil’s Chain,”’ deliberately plans his next debauch, as he 
would a summer’s journey; or the flighty Frenchman, as the philos- 
opher Buckle declares, jumps into the Seine because of the rise in the 
price of meat, we can account in some sort of way for the Basilisk 
Eye of destruction in all these cases. There is one scene in George 
Eliot’s ‘*‘ Adam Bede,”’ where this struggle between the instinctive 
love of existence and the fascinating and depraved desire for self- 
destruction is most vividly portrayed. It is found in the description 
of the unhappy Hetty walking about in the woods at night, hunting 
for the pool in which she was to drown herself. ‘‘ After a little . 
while Hetty started up again, feeling that darkness would soon come 
on; and she must put off finding the pool until to-morrow, and make 
her way to some shelter for the night. She walked through field 
after field, and no village, no house was in sight; but ¢here at the 
corner of this pasture, there was a break in the hedges, the land 
seemed to dip down a little, and two trees leaned towards each other 
across the opening. Hetty’s heart gave a great beat as she felt there 
must be a pool there. She walked towards it heavily over the tufted 
grass, with pale lips and sense of trembling: it was as if the thing 
had come in spite of herself, instead of being the object of her search. 
There it was, black under the darkening sky, no motion, no sound 
near. She set down her basket, and then sank down herself on the 
grass, trembling. ‘The pool had its wintry depth now: by the time 
it got shallow, as she remembered the pools did at Hayslope, in the 
summer, no one could find out that it was her body. But then there 
was her basket—she must hide that too: she must throw it into the 
water—make it heavy with stones first and then throw it in. She 
got up to look about for stones, and soon brought five or six, which 
she laid down beside her basket, and then sat down again. There 
was no need to hurry—there was all the night to drown herself in.”’ 
After this rich description of the girl’s extensive preparations and 
final failure of wili, Hetty falls asleep, and wakes in the cold night 
not knowing where she is, fearing she has done the deed and is no 
longer on earth, and then again fearing that the deed has not been 
done and that she is not now in the other world after all. ‘‘The 
horror of this cold, and darkness, and solitude—out of all human 
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reach—became greater every long minute: it was almost as if she 
were dead already, and knew that she was dead, and longed to get 
back to life again. But no, she was alive still: she had not taken 
the dreadful leap. She felt a strange contradictory wretchedness 
and exultation: wretchedness that she did not dare to face death: 
exultation that she was still in life—that she yet might know light 
and warmth again.’’ Then after a very powerful description of the 
way in which the old love of life prevailed over the morbid, serpent- 
like, false will of the suicide, having run away as fast as she could 
from the terribly dark place of despair, and having found refuge 
in a sheep hovel, such as the shepherds passed the night in at 
lambing times, the conquest of human nature over the goadings of 
remorse, and the joy of escape from the jaws of death, is thus given: 
‘« Hetty sank down on the straw with a sense of escape. Tears 
came—tears and sobs of hysterical joy that she had still hold of 
life, that she was still on the familiar earth, with the sheep near her. 
The very consciousness of her own limbs was a delight to her: she 
turned up her sleeves and kissed her arms with the passionate love 
of life ; soon warmth and weariness lulled her in the midst of her 
sobs, and she fell continually into dozing, fancying herself at the 
brink of the pool again—fancying that she had jumped into the 
water, and then awaking with a start and wondering where she was. 
But at last deep, dreamless sleep came; and the poor soul, driven 
to and fro between two equal terrors, found the one relief which 
was possible to it—the relief of unconsciousness ”’ 

Surely this most powerful painting reveals the tragical side of an 
experience which is common to many people in their quiet every- 
day life. We are not all lashed by the serpent stings of remorse ; 
we do not as an habitual thing contemplate suicide as we contem- 
plate our dinner; but there are very many people who feel dimly 
and unconsciously, or openly and with a recognition of it, this 
same strange false will in their nature, urging them on in a wrong 
and morbid way, to do the very thing they know perfectly well 
they ought not to do. 

Just look for a moment at this basilisk idea in human nature in 
its physical aspect. According to our open-air or to our sedentary 
life will be to a very great degree our sense of physical danger. 

Firemen, sailors, stevedores, house-painters and carpenters, have 
no sense of fear of falling. They overcome their sense of dizziness 
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by practice, and by accustoming themselves to their surroundings. 
But take a man who sits a at desk or table all day ; make him go up 
a church tower or out on a high balcony; make him sit in the top- 
most circle of a hot theatre, or go over a high trestle-bridge; and out 
will come this basilisk idea, this strange dizziness, this insane desire 
to jump off or jump over; this false will of the suicide, this argu- 
ment with your other self, this flutter and craze of the heart and 
brain. It is precisely like the rabbit, looking the destroying serpent 
full in the eye, and getting by inches nearer and nearer to it. Who 
has not felt this same self-destroying fascination as the lightning ex- 
press train whirls itself with its sucking current past the station? 
How can we account for this strange desire we have to rush into 
the very jaws of danger and death? 

Dickens describes this feeling in the account he gives of the death 
of Carker in Dombey and Son. ‘‘ He heard ashout—another—saw 
the face change from its vindictive passion to a faint sickness and 
terror, felt the earth tremble, knew in a moment that the rush was 
come—uttered a shriek—looked round—saw the red eyes, bleared 
and dim in the daylight, close upon hitfiwas beaten down, caught 
up and whirled away upon a jagged wheel, which spun him round 
and round, and struck him limb from limb, and licked his stream 
of life up with its fiery heat, and cast his mutilated fragments in the 
air.”’ 

Doctors tell us this desire to jump off high places and into dan- 
gerous ones, shows a morbid state of the brain, arising from the non- 
exercise of certain physical faculties. They say it can be overcome 
by practice, by habituating ourselves to an open-air life, and by a 
resolute determination to resist and overcome our fears. 

Some time ago a party of gentlemen were sitting in a very high 
balcony window in a hotel in a South American city smoking their 
after-dinner segars. They were all professional men, who were off 
on a pleasure trip. Presently one of them excused himself, saying 
it was too draughty and he must go in; another said it was not light 
enough and he wanted to read; a third said he never enjoyed 
smoking in the open air, etc. 

' So in a few moments they were all back again in the parlor. 
Whereupon one of them said, ‘‘ To tell the truth, my real reason for 
coming in was this: I felt such a strong and growing desire to jump 
over the railing that I was actually afraid to stay another moment ; 
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it wasn’t the draught which bothered me, it was a dizzy craziness.” 
And each of the others confessed that after all it was the same in- 
describable terror and fear acting on them like a demoniacal posses- 
sion which made them withdraw from the giddy height, and seek the 
safe parlor. 

Now two or three hundred years ago, when Sir Matthew Hale, 
Chief Justice of England, declared there was no longer any doubt 
that actual witches existed, because they had been seen to be pos- 
sessed with infernal spirits, or when Luther stood at the head of 
the cellar stairs calling down to the Devil below not to go on so and 
make such noises down there, this whole matter would have been 
referred to evil spirits. 

A certain judge told some friends, who were comparing their 
dizzy symptoms on one occasion, that he never felt like wanting 
to throw himself down, until one day when he was walking over the 
rafters of a house that was in process of building; but that ever since 
that time, whenever the court-room became crowded and hot, and 
poorly ventilated, he felt the same feelings again, but always imagined 
that he was in some way walking over some dangerous rafters. 

Another singular case which comes before the writer’s mind is 
that of a young man who feared at one time he had some terrible 
cerebral trouble, very much like the deftly-worded symptoms of 
quack advertisements in the ew York Herald. He wanted to 
throw himself off bridges and in front of locomotives, and suffered 
agonies whenever he went to a theatre or crowded gathering. But 
after all it was only a bad spell of dyspepsia, and that was cured 
by attention to diet, oatmeal and horseback riding. He says now 
he has only one lingering symptom left. When he goes to church 
and hears the organ play a minor passage, or when the preacher 
pauses in his sermon, he feels that he must stand up and ‘ hodler 
out,’’ an experience which, while it is extremely ludicrous and dis- 
tressing, throws some psychological light upon the contagious and 
spasmodic crying of penitents in a camp-meeting revival. 

This then is the physical side of this subject. 

We turn now to the mora/ side of it. 

Here, too, we find this same phenomenon of the basilisk-eye of © 
fascination presenting itself. 

What is the story of the fall in Eden but this same human desire 
to obey the attractive drawing power which is lodged in the imprac- 
tical and the impossible ? 
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Eve must eat the fruit simply because she should not: Pandora’s 
box must be opened, in classic fable, simply because it is forbid- 
den. The attractiveness of sin is found not in the pleasure, but in 
the sinfulness of it, as when in Pepys’ diary we find him saying : 
‘‘ Having had a dull time lately, I propose to get drunk next Friday 
night.” 

And in this light of the attractiveness there is in breaking the 
physical and moral laws of God, the story of the temptation of our 
Lord comes home with new meaning, when we find the Devil tempt- 
ing him by taking him to the dizzy height of the pinnacle of the 
temple, and saying: ‘‘If Thou be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down from h:nce.” 

Alexander Pope says in his essay upon man: 

‘¢ Shall burning Etna, if a sage requires, 
Forget to thunder and recall her fires? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease if you go by?” 

No! The fires will burn on, and the mountain will obey the law 
of gravitation just the same; but men will climb up the volcanoes 


and walk under the hanging rock, in the same way that they will ride 
fast horses and sail in ticklish yachts, simply because of the fascinat- 
ing spice of danger there is lodged in them. 

This basilisk-eye of fascination rules in the moral as it does in the 
physical life. There is a charm in the possibility of sin as there is a 
charm in the possibility of danger. It is this which is the drawing 
magnet in the social and clerical scandals of the day. 


The more people with a morbid moral streak in them, feel they 
must not do a thing, the more they will find some way by which it 
can be done, just as the man with some morbid physical streak in 
him, on the housetop, knowing it will kill him, feels the strange sui- 
cidal mania stealing over him, tempting him to throw himself down. 
- Thus, while the ‘ basilisk’’ was a mere fable of antiquity, the 
germ of its meaning lives to-day in the strange physical and moral 
longing after the impossible and the destructive, found in the mixed 


phenomena of this strange existence of ours. 
Ws. W. NEwTOoN. 
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THE EXTIRPATION OF THE LARGER INDIGENOUS 
MAMMALS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
W HILE the progress the century has wrought in respect to the 
development of the resources of our country is justly receiving 
so much attention, it may not be unfitting to notice briefly other 
attendant changes that are less obvious, though no less real, than 
the transformation of hundreds of thousands of square miles of 
wilderness into ‘‘ fruitful fields,’’ dotted with towns and cities, and 
intersected by a network of railways and telegraph lines. With 
the removal of the vast area of forest that has rendered possible 
the existence of millions of people where only a few thousand rude 
savages lived before, there has taken place a revolution in respect to 
the native animals and plants of this great region as great as has 
occurred in respect to the general aspect of the country. Not only 
has the indigenous vegetation given: place largely to introduced spe- 
cies, but the larger native animals have been in like manner sup- 
planted by exotic ones. While these changes do not pass unnoticed 
by the naturalist, they are less apparent to the general observer. A 
detailed account of them would be sufficient to fill volumes, but it 
would be mainly a repetition of the same story over and over again, 
the history of one species being essentially that of many others. 
While a few of the larger mammalia were speedily exterminaied, 
others survived for a longer period, having in many instances a few 
representatives still left in the more unsettled mountainous portions 
of the States east of the Mississippi River. . 

During the early part of the seventeenth century, the walrus 
swarmed along the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the bison 
ranged in considerable herds over nearly all of the country between 
the Alleghany Mountains and the Mississippi River. The moose 
was a common inhabitant of the greater part of both New England' 
and New York; the fisher and the marten ranged throughout the 
forests of large portions of the Eastern and Middle States ; the elk, 
the gray wolf, the panther, the lynx, the black bear and the beaver 
were found in abundance over the whole eastern half of the United 
States, and the wolverine and the caribou lived far to the southward 





There is abundant evidence of the former existence of the moose in New 


England as far south as Connecticut. 
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of their present limits. While none of the smaller mammals have 
become as yet wholly extirpated, nearly all have greatiy decreased 
in numbers ; this being especia!ly the case with all the different spe- 
cies of squirrels, the hares, the muskrat, the raccoon, the opossum, 
the white-footed and jumping mice, the weasels, the mink, and even 
the skunk. 

This gradual though rapid decrease has been, in the main, the 
natural and inevitable result of the settlement and agricultural 
development of the country. Yet in many cases extermination has 
been needlessly rapid, through the insatiable desire inherent in man to 
kill something. In the case of the larger mammals, the record is too 
often one of wanton butchery, the game being destroyed whenever op- 
portunity for it presented itself, regardless of whether it was needed 
as food, or whether is was within the destroyer’s means to in any way 
utilize it. Hence the larger, the less sagacious, or the otherwise 
more easily-captured species, have always been the first to become 
extirpated. The walrus, being hunted for its ivory and its oil, soon 
became extinct in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; the bison wholly dis- 
appeared east of the Mississippi (south of Wisconsin) prior to the 
year 1800; the moose and the caribou were early pressed back into 
the remoter northern forests; and the elk everywhere quickly disap- 
peared before the advancing settlements. Formerly abundant from 
the Great Lakes nearly to the Gulf Coast, its sole survivors east of 
the Mississippi river for the last few decades have been confined to 
the least frequented parts of the Alleghanies, where few, if any,’still 
survive. Thirty years since it was abundant over nearly all of the 
prairies, plains and mountain valleys of the Great West, where it is 
now confined within comparatively narrow boundaries, and its 
present rapid rate of decrease portends its speedy total extirpation 
south of the forty-ninth parallel. The Virginia deer, once a nunier- 
ous denizén of the whole eastern half of the United States, now 
scarcely exists in New England south of the forests of Maine and 
Northern New Hampshire, or in New York south or west of the 
great Adirondack wilderness, or anywhere in the Middle States 
away from the mountains. It has also disappeared from a large 
part of the Atlantic coast region further southward, and from the 
greater part of the area between the Great Lakes and the Tennessee 
river. The bear, the panther, the gray wolf and the lynx have 
become similarly restricted. The fisher, the marten and the Canada 
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porcupine, former inhabitants of the northern parts of the northern 
tier of States, as well as of the Appalachian highlands to or beyond 
Virginia, have only here and there a few lingering representatives 
in the least frequented parts of the mountains, and are much more 
rare than formerly in the forests of northern New England and the 
great unsettled region north of the St. Lawrence. The same is 
true of the beaver, except that it had a much more extended range 
to the southward, being a former inhabitant of Northern Florida 
and the middle and northern portions of the Gulf States, and of all 
the intervening region thence northward. 

Were not the former abundance of the larger species of mammals 
and birds over the immense areas from which they have wholly 
disappeared,—to be seen there doubtless,‘‘ no more forever,’”’”— 
so well attested by history as well as, tradition, the fact of their 
former great abundance, or even existence, might well be doubted. 
History incontestably shows, however, that no country was probably 
ever better stocked with game than that portion of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River, where now almost nothing remains 
worthy of the sportsman’s rifle. The early explorers speak of the 
woods abounding everywhere with game of every description, so that 
they had but to choose the kinds they most preferred. From Father 
Simon LeMoine we learn that on his journey, in 1653-1654, to the 
country of the ‘‘ Iroquois-Onondagoes,”’ he found on the St. Law- 
rence, near Montreal, herds of elk and the common deer, which 
‘*seemed to follow them everywhere,’”’ and which were so tame that 
some were killed ‘‘for sake of amusement, by blows of an axe.” 
He also speaks of meeting with herds of elk further up the St. - 
Lawrence River, near Lake Ontario, numbering ‘five or six hun- 
dred ’’in a single drove. 

Fathers Marquette, Hennepin, Marest, Gravier and others found, 
prior to the beginning of the eighteenth century, not only the bison 
in great herds on the prairies of Illinois and Indiana, but also deer 
and other large game in ‘innumerable quantity.’”’ Vaudreuil, 
writing in 1718, says that whoever would reach the ‘ Beautiful 
River’? (Ohio) or the Sandusky ‘‘could travel without any danger 
of fasting, for all who have been there have repeatedly assured me 
that there is a vast quantity of buffalo and of all other animals along 
that Beautiful River; they were often obliged to discharge their 
guns to clear a passage.’ La Hontan, in a description of his visit 
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to Lake Erie in 1687, says, ‘‘I cannot express what quantities of 
deer and turkeys are to be found in these woods, and in the vast 
meads that lye upon the south side of the Lake.” The former 
abundance of the buffalo, the elk and the deer throughout the Ohio 
Valley, from the sources of its remotest eastern tributaries to the Mis- 
sissippi, is attested by scores of writers, who speak of their occur- 
rence in ‘‘herds innumerable.’ Boone and his associates found 
buffaloes more abundant in Kentucky and Tennessee, in 1769 to 
1780, than they had ‘‘ever seen cattle in the settlements.’”’ They 
found them ‘‘browsing on the leaves of the cane, or cropping the 
herbage on those extensive plains, fearless, because ignorant of the 
violence of man. Sometimes,’’ says Boone, ‘‘we saw hundreds in a 
drove, and the numbers about the salt springs were amazing.”’ It 
is also a matter of history that ‘‘ buffaloes, bears and deer were so 
plenty,” in this part of the country, ‘‘even long after it began to 
be generally settled, and ceased to be frequented as a hunting- 
ground by the Indians, that little or no bread was used, but that 
even the children were fed on game, the facility of gaining which 
prevented the progress of agriculture,” which did not advance 
‘‘until the poor innocent buffaloes were completely extirpated, and 
the other wild animals much thinned,” the cultivation of the soil in 
Kentucky beginning about 1795. 

Charlevoix, writing in 1720 of the ‘‘ Fur Trade in Canada,” thus 
speaks of the great decrease of the game that had already occurred 
at that early date. ‘‘The trade,’’ he says, ‘‘to which they [the 
French] confined themselves solely for a long time in Canada was 
that of skins or furs. It is impossible to relate the faults which they 
have here committed. The genius of our nation never, perhaps, was 
shown more than on this occasion. When we discovered this vast 
continent, it was full of deer and other beasts of chase. But a hand- 
ful of Frenchmen have within a single age found means to make 
them almost entirely disappear, and there are some species of them 
entirely destroyed. They killed the originals, or elks [moose of 
Americans], for the sole pleasure of killing them, and to show they 
were good marksmen. Nobody thought of interposing the King’s 
authority to put a stop to such an extravagant disorder. But the 
greatest evil proceeded from private persons, who applied them- 
selves solely to this trade.” 

Unfortunately, what Charlevoix deprecates as a characteristic 
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fault of Frenchmen has equally characterized the emigrants of every 
nationality that have settled in America. It is but an instance of 
the reckless and wanton destruction of animal life that has every- 
where marked the progress of the white race on this continent. 
Hundreds of similar instances might be cited where the larger game 
animals have been killed, either in mere wantonness or for a very 
trifling return. Less than a quarter of a century ago, the elk 
wandered in large herds over the prairies of Iowa, where it has 
since become wholly extinct. During the early settlement of the 
central and western parts of the state they were of great value to 
the settlers, furnishing them with an abundance of excellent food 
when there was a scarcity of meat-yielding domestic animals. Dur- 
ing the severer weather of winter they were often driven to seek 
shelter and food in the vicinity of the settlements. At such times 
the settlers, not satisfied with killing enough for their present need, 
mercilessly engaged in an exterminating butchery. Rendered 
fearless by their extremity, the elks were easily dispatched with even 
such implements as axes and corn-knives. For atime they were so 
numerous that settlers could kill them whenever they desired ; but 
indiscriminate slaughter soon greatly reduced their numbers, till in 
a few years only a few lingered where formerly were thousands. 

In later years the same exterminating slaughter has been carried 
westward over the plains and Rocky Mountains to the Pacific slupe. 
Not only have casual hunting parties from the frontier settlements 
waged an exterminating warfare upon them, from Texas north 
ward over the plains to Nebraska and Minnesota, and throughout 
the parks and mountain valleys further westward; but skilled hunters 
have engaged in their destruction as a profession, killing whole 
herds in a day at points quite distant from any large settlement or 
line of travel. Though hunting ostensibly for the market, many of 
their victims are left unutilized, while in other cases their hides are 
the only parts saved. 

No animal, however, has been. so ruthlessly destroyed as the 
bison. From the time when the white settlers first invaded its 
haunts to the present, thousands have been killed annually in mis- 
called sport, while of many thousands more only the-tongue or 
other choice morsel has been saved, the carcass being left entire as 
food for the wolves and other wild beasts, or to poison the air by 
putrefaction. At other times they have been slaughtered by hun- 
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dreds, and even by hundreds of thousands in a single year, for their 
nearly worthless hides alone.? Such has not only been the case in 
recent years on the plains of Kansas, but during the last century 
was practiced east of the Mississippi from Kentucky to Western 
Pennsylvania, so many being sometimes killed at single localities 
that their murderers would be driven away from the immediate 
vicinity of the scene of slaughter by the effluvia arising from the 
festering remains of their defenseless victims. 

According to Strachey, deer were so abundant in Virginia, that 
droves of fifty to two hundred were frequently seen by the early 
settlers; and Thomas Morton relates that in Massachusetts a hundred 
deer were seen in spring within the compass of a mile. From con- 
temporary and subsequent writers, we learn that the Virginia deer 
occurred all along the Atlantic seaboard, as well as in the interior, 
in almost incredible abundance. It is related that as late as 1818, 
three hundred deer were killed in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
in a single day by a large party of hunters who had assembled for a 
grand hunt.* Generally, however, the deer rapidly decreased about 
the settlements, becoming scarce.along the coast of the Eastern and 
Middle States long before the close of the eighteenth century. 

The rapacious animals appear to have been, in early times, in 
proportionate abundance. Early in the seventeenth century, packs 
of the gray wolf not only made ‘‘night hideous’’ throughout the 
interior, but their dismal cries were heard along the shores of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, while panthers, bears and lynxes were by no means 
rare occupants of the forests everywhere. So numerous were they 
that they rendered themselves greatly obnoxious to the settlers, by 
preying upon their domestic animals; and the local governments 
soon adopted the policy of paying premiums for their destruction. 
This resulted in their soon becoming greatly reduced in numbers 
near the settlements,”and has gradually effected their extirpation 
over immense areas of their former habitats As late as 1706 they 
were, however, in annoying abundance in the immediate vicinity of 
Philadelphia, and along the frontier settlements east of the Allegha- 
nies continued till a considerably later period to make great havoc 
with the sheep. In Massachusetts and other portions of New Eng- 





? See this journal, Vol. VII., March, 1876. 
3 Pearce (Stewart), Annals of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, p. 499. 
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land they are said to have quickly retired to the interior on the 
extirpation of the deer, their chief natural prey. Foxes were also 
sO numerous as to be a great annoyance, but a liberal premium for 
their heads soon greatly reduced their numbers. 

Bears were also eagerly hunted for their flesh and their oil. So 
abundant was this animal at certain localities one hundred and fifty 
years ago, that four hundred were killed, according to Charlevoix, 
in a single winter at Point Pélée, on the northern shore of Lake Erie ; 
and Wailes states that one hundred were killed about 1796, ‘‘in a 
single winter’s hunt’? between Natchez and the Homochitto, in 
Mississippi. Hundreds of writers also refer to their former abun- 
dance along the Atlantic Coast from Maine to Florida. Though 
often destructive to the swine, they were far less so to the other 
domestic animals than the wolf, or even than the lynx and panther. 

The causes that have led to the extirpation of the larger mammals 
have been mainly three: The larger herbivorous species were 
hunted for food and for the pleasures of the chase; the fur-bearing 
species for their furs; while the rapacious species, though coming 
largely also under the latter head, were also pursued with the express 
object of effecting their extermination, owing to the depredations 
they committed upon the flocks and herds of the settlers. To hasten 
this result, premiums were early offered for their destruction by the 
colonial governments, varying at different times and places from 
two to twenty shillings per head for wolves, and a proportional 
amount for foxes. Large premiums were also offered for the de- 
struction of panthers, lynxes and bears. At some localities the 
destruction of raccoons, minks, skunks and squirrels was also en- 
couraged bylaw. Kalm says: ‘‘It seems almost inconceivable what 
a sumof money has been paid for gray and black squirrels’ heads, in 
the province of Pennsylvania only, from the first of January, 1749, 
to the first of January, 1750; for when the deputies from the several 
districts met, in order to deliberate upon the affairs of the province, 
each of them complained that their treasuries were exhausted by 
paying so much for squirrels; for at that time the law had appointed 
a reward of three-pence for each squirrel’s head. . . . It was found, 
by casting up accounts, that in that one year eight thousand pounds 
of Pennsylvania currency had been expended in paying these 
rewards. ..... Many people, especially young men, left all other 
employment and went into the woods to shoot squirrels; but the 
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government, having experienced how much three-pence per head 
took out of the treasury, settled half that sum upon each squirrel’s 
head.’’* 

As early as 1630, the court of Massachusetts ordered that any 
Englishman who killed a wolf should have one penny for each cow 
and horse’ owned in the colony, and a farthing ‘‘for each sheep and 
swine.” In 1698, the town of Lynn, Massachusetts, voted to pay 
a reward of twenty shillings for each wolf killed in the town, and 
two shillings for each fox, and the records of the town show that 
during the next few years the town paid for the destruction of four 
hundred and twenty-eight foxes, all killed ‘‘in the Lynn woods and 
on Nahant.’ Hundreds of similar illustrations might be cited of the 
means taken in early times to reduce the number of the rapacious 
and other noxious mammals throughout the colonies—a practice 
that has been continued by some of the more newly-settled States to 
the present time. 

As is well known, one of the earliest and most important sources 
of wealth to the early American colonists was the fur trade; and ef- 
forts to obtain the monopoly of the traffic led to many difficulties 
between the French, Dutch and English colonies. ‘The French and 
English are said to have lived for many years almost wholly by the 
fur trade, ‘‘very many old planters gaining good estates out of 
small beginnings by means thereof.’”? Thomas Morton affirms that 
as early as 1630, twenty-five thousand beaver-skins were exported 
from Canada in a single ship in one year. At about this time the 
Dutch realized twenty thousand pounds sterling a year from the 
traffic in beaver fur alone. It is stated in an official paper that 
prior to 1650 the fur trade was more attended to by the Dutch 
colonists than agriculture, at which time measures were taken to 
further promote the ‘‘introduction and rearing of domestic cattle.” 
For many years the trade in beaver fur in the New Netherlands 
alone amounted to thirty-five thousand to forty thousand skins a 
year, “in addition to other peltries.”” At the same time the fur 
trade was prosecuted with equal eagerness by the French and the 
English. As may be easily imagined, such great destruction of the 
fur-bearing animals soon reduced the supply, which, as early as 
1687, seems to have fallen off at many points fully seventy-five per 





‘Kalm’s Travels, Forster’s Translation, Vol, I. p. 320. 
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cent. The fur trade, however, has flourished to a greater or less 
degree from the first settlement of the country to the present time, the 
trappers and traders following their game to the remotest recesses 
of the continent, as the source of supply receded from year to year 
from the Atlantic coast to the remoter uninhabited parts of the 
country. As the most valuable fur-bearing animals live mostly to 
the northward of the United States, the greater part of the furs 
taken found their way to foreign markets, mainly by the way of the 
St. Lawrence, the heavily forested region lying immediately to the 
northward of this river affording an abundant supply for many 
years. In 1786, statistics show that not less than 705,000 skins 
were exported from Quebec alone, amounting in value to £203,378. 
As shown by the subjoined table,° these belonged to about fifteen 
different species of animals, varying greatly in the number of each 
and in their relative value. The muskrat furnished the maximum 
number for any one species, namely, 202,719 skins; deer came 
next, yielding 132,271; beaver followed with 116,623; raccoons, 
with 108,521; martens, with 48,463; otters, with 23,684; bears, 


with 1 £95362 j ; wolves, with 12,923; elks, with 7,555; lynxes, with 
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6,679; foxes, with 6,213; minks, with 5,958; and other species in 
smaller numbers—panthers, with only 64, furnishing the smallest 
number. The beaver ranked highest in aggregate value (£69,600), 
the bear (£28,228), the deer (£25,905), and the otter (£23,684), 
next. This being the number exported during a single year from a 
limited region, these statistics indicate, not only the great pecuniary 
importance of the fur trade, but the rapid depletion of the 
game animals that has, at one time or another, occurred over nearly 
the whole continent. 

History shows that the fur-bearing animals were so abundant in 
the United States, from Virginia northward, at the time the first col- 
onists arrived, that their capture, as above stated, formed an important 
branch of industry for many years, yielding large profits, and in some 
instances absorbing the attention of the first settlers to the neglect of 
the agricultural development of the country, the abundance of other 
game yielding good supply of meat. Soon, however, the deer, 
the elk, the moose, and the bear began rapidly to decrease and 
the fur-bearing species were quickly extirpated in the immediate 
vicinity of the settlements. Hunting, however, has ever formed a 
prominent and favorite occupation with the pioneers of civilization, 
and one so enticing and profitable as to have always engaged the 
attention of the roving and adventurous class who have everywhere 
occupied the country in advance of permanent settlements, in the 
westward progress of civilization. The trans-Mississippian States and 
Territories furnish the same record of former abundance of game, 
and its rapid extirpation. Not only has the bison, formerly so 
abundant over all of the great plains, become already restricted toa 
comparatively small area, but the elk has wholly disappeared from 
more than half of its former range within the United States; the 
mountain sheep, once common throughout the mountains between 
the great plains and the Pacific coast, from Mexico northward, 
where it was often seen in droves of hundreds together, has become 
wholly exterminated at many points, and is every year rapidly dis- 
appearing ; the black-tailed and other western species of deer are 
also sharing the same fate of rapid extirpation, and the beautiful 
prong-horn, or so-called American ‘‘antelope,”’ is killed by hundreds 
of thousands annually by professional hunters, who pursue them for 
the’ western markets. From Colorado, New Mexico, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, and the Pacific States, come the same re- 
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ports of the rapid destruction of the larger game animals, and of 
their total extirpation near the more settled portions of our trans- 
Mississippian territory, especially throughout the region immediately 
bordering the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads. 

With the disappearance of the deer, the bison, and the other 
larger herbivorous mammals, the gray wolf and the coyote would 
naturally greatly decrease in number, from the failure of an adequate 
supply of food for them; but their disappearance has, in some cases, 
beén in advance of that of their natural sources of food; so that 
these animals furnish two of the most notable examples of a decrease 
in the animal life of the plains through the direct influence of man. 
Owing to the large demand for their skins for the manufacture of 
robes, ‘“‘wolfing’’ became, a few years since, a very profitable winter 
employment. The old method of hunting them with traps and 
guns gave place to a more wholesale destruction of these animals 
by the use of poisons—a method entailing a much less outlay of 
time and labor, with far more abundant returns... By placing a 
piece of bison meat or venison impregnated with strychnine in 
places these animals were known to frequent, the ‘‘wolfers’’ had 
but to visit the points where the tempting bait had been exposed, 
and remove the skins from their unfortunate victims. Sometimes 
as many as ten or a dozen dead wolves would be found scattered 
over a small area, and occasionally even as many as thirty to fifty 
within a short distance of a poisoned bison carcass. ‘Thousands of 
skins would in this way be gathered in a few months by single par- 
ties. But the harvest was too abundant to be of long duration. After 
two or three seasons the lugubrious howling of a pack of gray wolves 
was a thing almost unheard, where a short time before it was the 
constant and characteristic accompaniment of night on the plains. 
The coyote became almost a rarity, where it was previously every- 
where met with; and the little kit-fox, or ‘‘swift,’’ perished by thou- 
sands by the same ignominious means. 

Among the most interesting chapters that yet remain to be writ- 
ten respecting the natural history of this country, are those of a 
statistical character, relating to the former abundance and extirpa- 
tion of the larger mammalia. Not many years will elapse before 
many of them will become practically extinct, if not wholly so, 
throughout the greater part of the United States, their former exist- 
ence being merely a matter of history. Then the naturalist, in lieu 
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of having the animals themselves to study, may turn his attention to 
antiquarian research, and explore the different town and other local 
records for statistics relating to their destruction, and data for the 
determination of the limits of their former respective habitats. These 
data exist as records of premiums paid for the destruction of the 
noxious species, and of the number of skins annually shipped as pel- 
tries at different points of export, or by leading trading-houses. 

As already stated, much of the destruction of mammalian life in 
the United States during the last two hundred and fifty years has 
been the inevitable result of the transformation of a forest wilderness 
into a fruitful and habitable country. Most of the rapacious species, 
and some of the rodents, were inimical to agriculture, the one prey- 
ing upon the domestic cattle of the settler to such a degree that 
their extirpation was almost an absolute necessity, and the latter 
levying far too heavy a tax upon the grain fields to render their un- 
checked abundance at all compatible with the common weal. The 
larger herbivorous species, as the elk, bison, deer and moose, have 
been often immoderately persecuted, and too frequently without an 
ameliorating excuse. Yet the necessary reduction of the forests 
and the cultivation of the open lands must ultimately have greatly 
checked their increase, while a large proportion would be naturally 
and properly sacrificed as food, so that eventually their extirpation 
would become almost inevitable. Yet with proper restrictive legis- 
lation the common deer, and perhaps the moose and elk, might at 
least have been still preserved in moderate abundance over consid- 
erable areas east of the Mississippi, over which they long since 
ceased to exist. There is, however, no reasonable excuse for the 
rapid extirpation of the bison over the immense region of unin- 
habited country from which it has so rapidly disappeared, or for 
the speedy depletion of other large game animals over our vast 
trans-Mississippian plains and mountain areas. Only recently, and 
in the older States, has any check been placed upon the 
destruction of the larger game animals. Generally the game pro- 
tective laws seek to check the destruction of game during only what 
is termed the ‘‘ close season,”’ the hunter being left free to wage at 
other seasons the most exterminating warfare. 

A single illustration will serve to show what the different State 
and Territorial governments might do to prolong the existence of 
the different members of the deer tribe, in regions contiguous to 
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thickly settled districts. In Massachusetts the Virginia deer many 
years since became exterminated throughout the greater part of the 
State. A considerable number remained, however, in the towns of 
Wareham and Sandwich, in a forest region of some two hundred 
square miles in area, situated mainly in the northern part of Barn- 
stable county, as late as 1830, though greatly “thinned off annually 
by the hunters.” ‘In January, 1831,” says a trustworthy writer, 
‘¢a heavy snow, lying about three feet deep, so impeded their 
motions as to prove fatal to a large portion of the stock. A num- 
ber of people provided themselves with snow-shoes, and pursued 
these beautiful animals, killing and capturing not less than two 
hundred,” of which about forty were taken alive.* A few, how- 

ever, still survive there by aid of legal protection. A few years 
"since, a law was passed by the State, totally prohibiting their 
destruction for several years, during which time they so increased as 
to become again quite abundant. Last winter, the close period 
having expired, not less than one hundred are said to have been 
killed there. Considerable numbers likewise still exist on Naushon 
Island, where they have been similarly protected. 

This shows that in regions as thickly populated as Massachusetts, 
the deer may, by proper legislation, be easily preserved, and _indi- 
cates what might be done for their preservation in other States by 
means of stringent legislation, without detriment to private in- 
terests. Ina similar way not only the deer, but the bison, the elk, 
the mountain sheep, the prong-horn, and the black-tailed and other 
western species of deer might be preserved over considerable areas 
of the public domain west of the Mississippi River, provided the 
general government, or the different trans-Mississippian States and 
Territories, would provide and enforce suitable enactments for their 
preservation. Thousands of square miles might now be properly 
set apart for game preserves, where these species should be rigidly 
protected for a series of years, till their natural increase should 
warrant their limited annual destruction under proper restrictions. 
Intelligent legislation could doubtless do much to check the rapid 
decrease of the larger game animals of the country, without which 
their total extirpation will not be long delayed. J. A. ALLEN. 





* James Thacher’s History of the Town of Plymouth, p. 338. 
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FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF AN ISHMAELITE. 


[One of the mysterious Oriental sects, whose character was but re- 
cently fully disclosed to us by a Christian convert, bear this name 
of Ishmaelite. But they are mere Jarvenus and nobodies in com- 
parison with a much older and larger, though more loosely organ- 
ized body of Ishmaelites, the spiritual descendants of him of whom it 
was foretold, ‘‘his hand shall be against every man’s hand, and every 
man’s hand against his.” Its chief modern representatives in Eu- 
rope are Walter Savage Landor, Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin and 
Arthur Schopenhauer. But it is widely represented in our own 
country, and the esteemed correspondent who furnishes us with 
these scraps, is but one of its lesser lights among us. } 


HAT a pity it is that so much of the intellectual energy of our 
time is expended on the study of Shakespeare! I do not 
deny his greatness as a poet, especially as a psychological poet. No 
man ever grasped the types of human character in such clear vision, 
or showed such skill and insight in tracing the inner growth and de- 
velopment of minds. But his writings do not exert any elevat- 
ing influence at all proportional to their greatness as works of art. 
They are too realistic, too void of all ideal teaching, to infuse 
into men a wholesome discontent with what they are, and a whole- 
some aspiration for better things. In this respect Shakespeare is far 
inferior to Spenser and Milton, Plato and Ruskin, whose works 
should be far more studied than they are. The realistic writers 
have indeed the charm of variety and actuality; each of them gives 
us a whole market-full of people as new acquaintainces. The ideal- 
ists give us but one. Milton does little else than tell us of Milton, 
but John Milton is worth all of Shakespeare’s market-place. The 
man who had lived an epic life, needed to write about nobody but 
himself. : 
There is an attempt making to hold up Shakespeare as a great so- 
cial and historical teacher, but nothing could be more absurd. He. 
has, for instance, in his English plays, everywhere misread and mis- 
interpreted the social questions of his own time and country. Mod- 
ern investigations cast evety day more and more discredit upon his 
pictures of the relation of the lower and the higher classes in Eng- 
land in the later Middle Ages. Here lay a great tragedy under his 
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very eyes, with its open secrets unread. To him the only motives 
evident in the great uprisings of the Commons were gross, fanatical 
ignorance, hatred of lawyers, and fantastic theories of popular 
rights. As old John Campbell used to say, ‘‘Shakespeare was a 
bloated aristocrat.” 


I have long projected a ‘‘ Society for the Promotion of Cruelty to 
Animals,’”’ and I have some hopes of getting it under way one of 
these days. If it felt the need of a banner, it could adopt that of 
the rival society, with the omission of the sentimental angels whose 
effigies now disfigure it. And for a motto it might take the great 
truth, ‘*‘ Animals have no rights that men are bound to respect.” 
How can they? They are not persons, and rights inhere in per- 
sons only, and the existing idolization and idealization of ani- 
mals is very largely due to the wretched decline in our estimate of 
the value, dignity and responsibility of personality. That is not 
its only source, however; another is the growing horror of mere 
pain and physical suffering, which calls itself philanthropy, while it 
ignores and subordinates everything that makes man truly a man. 
It is this philanthropy that decries all war, seeing in the suffering of 
the battle-field an evil which more than outweighs all the spirit- 
ual miseries of a nation’s degradation or slavery. So wonderful is 
our horror of the evil with which we can sympathize in nerve and 
muscle; while that which is less tangible, but infinitely greater, is in- 
visible to our moles’ eyes. Hence our new-fangled worship of the 
‘‘God of good nature,’’ who has, as James Russell Lowell says, 
‘*put out hell-fire with sugar and water.’’ And our animal worship, 
while blameless enough in itself and when kept in moderation, is 
nothing but a branch of this huge cultus of philanthropy or devout 
animalism. 

All history shows that the classes of persons who have shown the 
most attachment to animals, have been characterized by but slight 
attachment to the human species. The Brahman will not knowingly 
kill alouse or a flea; but he consigns the Pariah to eternal degrada- 
tion without a sting of compunction. The early Christian anchor- 
ites tore themselves away from home and kindred to save their own 
souls in the desert. Jerome draws the life-like picture of a son es- 
caping over the insensible body of his mother, whe had swooned on 
the threshold in her attempts to detain him. But their biographies 
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abound in stories of their familiarity with their wild-beast neighbors 
of the wilderness. Christianity indeed abolished the games of the 
circus, but solely because of the sacrifice of human lives in the gladi- 
atorial displays; and horse-racing took their place as the peculiarly 
Christian type of amusement, and St. Eligius, who rendered 
aid at a critical period, became the patron saint of jockeys. The 
horses of a Christian had been bewitched by a pagan competitor, but 
on representation to the good saint as to how much the social pres- 
tige of the Church would be affected by the result of the coming 
race, he sent his drinking-cup to the Christian’s stables to disenchant 
them. 

In our own century, Arthur Schopenhauer was equally dis- 
tinguished for his love of dogs and his detestation of mankind. 
He delighted to contrast the imaginary virtues of the one with 
the deep-seated viciousness of the other. He would not 
drink at a public fountain for fear of being stabbed in the 
back; and he held it an axiom that one should always bear in 
mind that the best friend is sure to turn rogue and treat you scur- 
vily before all is done. A fit high priest for the worship of the 
beast from whom the human race has suffered the most terribly! 
If we were to weigh the agonies of a single person dying of hydro- 
phobia against all the alleged benefits man has derived from the 
dog from the days of Ulysses to the present, the latter would kick 
the beam.! And when we add to this horror the loss of millions of 
dollars every year in sheep and other forms of property, it becomes 
a wonder that a practical people like ours still tolerates the existence 
of dogs in our midst. 

All our Shakespeare men ought to join in the efforts to suppress 
this noxious beast, for their great master has never a good word for 
a dog. But no doubt they will be just as inconsistent as Schopen- 
hauer, whose master Goethe hated dogs with a supernatural inten- 
sity of hate. And to Shakespeare and Goethe we may add the 
Bible, which, from Genesis to Revelation, uses the dog’s name as 





' A few years ago we should have been told that hydrophobia existed only in 
people’s imaginations. A proclamation to that effect appeared in the papers of 
a neighboring city a couple of summers ago, emanating from the high-priest of 
the animalists ; just two days after came the frightful report of the agonies and 
death of a professional dog-fancier, who had been all his life equally skeptical 
as to the very existence of hydrophobia. 
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a synonym for everything that is vile, abominable and filthy. «Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?’ ‘‘ Without are 
dogs.”” One solitary passage from the Gospel is pleaded by the 
dog-lovers. As Lazarus lay at the gate of Dives, ‘‘ moreover, the 
dogs came and licked his sores.”” That, they think, was all the 
comfort he had; but the original (4224 xa), and even the English 
translation (moreover) when rightly understood, tells us that that 
was the climax of his misery, to be touched by beasts so filthy and 
abominable. ‘‘ These wild and unclean beasts,’’ says Dr. Van 
Oosterzee in Lange’s Commentary, ‘‘ moreover licked his sores, and 
thereby increased the pain of the helpless Lazarus. To describe his 
suffering as mitigated through the compassion of the brutes, would 
be directly opposite to the intention of our Lord.” 


Prof. Van Buren Denslow, of Chicago, has the courage to strike 
a chord which is not in tune with our Centennial rejoicings, in a 
published article on ‘‘ What we lost in 1776.” He thinks it was a 
great mistake not to have transferred Parliamentary government to 
the new republic, by surrounding the President by a responsible 
cabinet, who should retire from office whenever they ceased to have 
a majority in the House of Representatives. Perhaps that would 
have been better than our present political methods, but it would 
hardly have worked without making the President such for life, 2ud 
bestowing the same tenure of office on the Senate. For the plan 
would have concentrated power and influence in the lower house of 
Congress, and in some way the Executive and the Senate must have 
been compensated for the comparative insignificance of their politi- 
cal positions. 

One thing that we have not lost since 1776 is principle and hon- 
esty in high places, and purity in the management of the govern- 
ment. ‘‘Far-off hills look green,’’ and ‘‘the men of 1776” were not 
allof them Washingtons. A considerable number of the Continental 
Congress would not have liked to face an investigating committee of 
the modern sort. The secretary of that Congress, Charles Thom- 
son, occupied many of his later years in writing its history. For 
this: purpose he was furnished with a vast body of documents and 
letters by the families of the members, besides possessing an un- 
equaled familiarity with the whole course of events during the Revo- 
lution. When his work was finished, a number of his friends came 
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out at his invitation to his country seat in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, and as they drove into his court-yard they saw a 
smouldering mass of half-burnt paper just inside the gate. On join- 
ing their host on the verandah, they learned to their great amaze- 
ment that this was the disposal he had made of his history. On 
reviewing the whole work, he had been impressed by the amount of 
pain its publication would inflict upon the innocent posterity of men 
whose good name was still unimpeached; and not seeing any com- 
pensating gain to posterity in the possession of the complete story, 
he generously destroyed it. 

A few weeks before his death, Vice-President Wilson was dining 
at the same table with a well-known Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, who raised the question as to the degeneracy of our 
public men with each generation of the Republic. Mr. Wilson 
spoke at some length from his own long experience of public life, 
comparing the many Congresses of which he had been a member, 
and showing how rapidly and decidedly the moral character of their 
membership had risen during the recent decades of our history. 
Especially have drunkenness, profanity and licentiousness decreased 
among public men. The heroes of forty and fifty years back, whose 
lives are the theme even of our Sunday-school books, and whose 
characters are continually held up to the admiration and imitation 
of our young people, were almost to a man persons whose morals 
would not now bear inspection. And even the confusions and dis- 
turbances which occur in the halls of Congress, though sufficiently 
numerous and undignified, are as nothing to the disgraceful rows 
which once took place there. 

All this is not worth saying, were it not that there is prevalent 
among us an unwholesome tendency to despair of the present as 
utterly degenerate. 


What a fuss our religious people made over the proposal to open 
the Centennial Exposition on Sundays, when they themselves have 
made Sunday the most laborious and restless day of the week. The 
‘‘active Christian worker,” who comes up to the standard set for 
him by current church opinion, goes to bed on Sunday night about as 
tired a man as can well be imagined. Two long services and an even- 
ing prayer-meeting, with two Sunday-school sessions, and, it may be, 
Street preaching or tract distributing or religious visiting inter- 
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spersed, make a hard day’s work; and I have heard these people 
confess again and again that no day so utterly tires them as that 
which they call the Sabbath or Rest-day. The idea of rest is fun- 
damental to the institution of that day, but none so utterly ignore 
it as its especial champions. 

‘¢ But how can they help it?” In many ways. Let lay preach- 
ing and exhorting be confined to the few—the very few—who have 
some gift for it, and let them make it their business, as Moody 
does. The clergy often make the pulpit a weariness to the flesh ; 
but of all the dry pulpiteers I ever heard, the weakest and the driest 
was juicy in comparison with the public haranguers whom our Y. 
M. C. A. send out into the highways and byways on Sunday 
afternoons. Their only qualification seems to be a full assurance of 
their own excellence and piety, and a full conviction that the crowd 
whom curiosity gathers around them are utterly godless. Both con- 
clusions I have my doubts of. 

Then, in the next place, abolish that excrescence upon modern 
church-life, the Sunday-school. Establish night-schools on week 
days, if you will, and teach the Bible along with other branches to 
those whose own homes do not afford much Christian nurture. But 
leave the children where God put them, with father and mother, 
on Sunday. What is gained in the case of a few who would then 
get no instruction, is lost in the case of multitudes whom the 
present system takes away from what would be much better and 
more effective training, training not now given because parents feel 
relieved from the responsibility. On the other hand, absorb the 
best parts of the Sunday-school into the church’s service. Make 
preaching more conversational and more expository. Restore the 
Apostolic liberty of asking questions, so that the pulpit shall no 
longer be ‘‘ coward’s castle,’’ in which a man may say what he 
pleases without contradiction or question. Make the church less 
formal and more social, more a place of delight and edification for 
persons of all ages. 


Our country seems doomed to run mad after decimal systems, if 
the ‘scientific people can manage to infect them with mefres and 
grammes. There is still a wholesome conservatism, which keeps us 
where we are ; but in all sorts of insidious ways the new measures 
are introduced, especially in the Government service. ‘Thus in the 
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post-office they will make you pay six cents for a half-ounce letter, 
on the ground that half an ounce is something over a given number 
of some sort of grammes, which an act of Congress has substituted 
for the old half-ounce. 

The most popular argument for the new system is derived from 
our decimal system of money, which we are taught in our schools to 
regard as something so perfect as to be incapable of improvement, 
and as infinitely preferable to the English system of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. I am of exactly the contrary opinion. I think that the 
English money was one of the things lost by the Revolution, which 
we might very well have retained, and that for two reasons. /irst/y, 
the English system contains three units of value; ours has only two, 
for all attempts to bring either dimes or eagles into popular use have 
failed. The former is too small, and the latter too large. Now in 
all ordinary computations three units are needful to designate re- 
spectively small sums, large sums, and medium sums. As it is we 
can only exactly and by a word express small sums, for the dollar is 
midway between. medium and large. Five dollars is not a unit, but 
the popular impulse and desire to make it one is unmistakable. 
Now this is no trifle, as it may seem to the thoughtless; the popular 
appreciation of exact values depends greatly upon the correspond- 
ence. of the unit of money with the popular forms of thought; 
and our-system is about as far from that as well can be. An En- 
glishman hearing a sum stated in pounds and shillings, or shillings 
and pence, has a far better appreciation of the amount designated. 
Secondly, our decimal system of money is bad because of the 
limited divisibility of fe, the basis of the system. In popular 
thinking a thing is cut up first into halves, then into quarters, then 
into half-quarters; never into tenths or fifths, and rarely even into 
thirds. Hence the popular parts of the dollar—fifty, twenty-five, 
twelve and a half, and six and a quartercents. For a long time, till 
1857 really, the old Mexican /vy and jf supplied us with coins 
which corresponded to these divisions, and one could actually pay 
a fraction of a dollar in silver. But the cacoethes decimale reached 
its climax at that time, and Congress legislated out of circulation 
the most popular coins we ever had. But the habit of calculation 
by halves, quarters, half-quarters, and quarter-quarters could not 
be abolished; it is rooted in the very intellect of the people, and 
it still survives in popular practice. Every retail dry goods store, 
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for instance, expresses its prices in these popular terms, and—like 
our Philadelphia railways—makes its customers pay a cent for every 
odd fraction. The decimalists tried to put down the practice, even 
before the war. Scientific and economic ladies and gentlemen re- 
fused to buy when the price was not given in even cents. But the 
popular instinct was too strong for them, and nothing would be more 
popular to-day than the reissue of the old coins. Now the English 
coinage gives full play to this popular instinct. You can halve and 
quarter the English pound and shilling over and over again, without 
getting out of the range of the actual coinage. Indeed, the only in- 
stance in which the English coinage gave out in this direction was 
when a cry came up from Scotland for half farthings, to enable that 
economic people to contribute to the relief of the Irish famine. 
What I have said of our coinage would apply with equal force 
to a decimal system of weights and measures. The proposed change 
would give us systems incommensurate with the terms of popular 
thought, both in their values and their divisibility. The latter ob- 
jection would, indeed, be removed by changing the base of our sys- 
tem of numeration from fen to ¢welve—a change far better worth 
making than any mere alteration of the secondary arrangements 
in question, j. D. 


EDUCATION AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION.' 


A. PART from the general value of the Centennial Exhibition as 
a means of education, it has a special interest as the gathering 

place for seeing and comparing the various methods and_ the appar- 
atus of education used in this and other countries. ‘The Pennsyl- 
vania system is admirably illustrated in the building specially erected 
for the purpose. There are shown the results in most of the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Schools—for the history of these our readers can look at the 
recently published State History—and the books and appliances in 





1 Rapport sur l’Instruction Primaire a l’Exposition: universelle de Vienne, 
en 1873, par F. Buisson, ouvrage publié sous les auspices du ministére de l’- 
instruction publique. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1875. By F. Buisson. 

(Report on Primary Education at the Vienna Exhibition, published by the 
Minister of Public Instruction.) 
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use throughout the State. Many other States have similar special 
exhibits—Massachusetts in the Eastern Gallery, Illinois in the North- 
ern Gallery, of the Main Building; Belgium has a small model 
school-house within its exhibit in the Main Building; Sweden has a 
very attractive school building, full of working material; Germany 
has sent a large collection of school books, maps and other necessary 
material for school work; the Kindergarten system is represented in 
several departments; and almost the whole ground of education 
seems to be covered, A question of great interest for the exhibitors, 
as well as a matter of importance for the judges in this large, varied 
and complicated department, is how best to consider all the subjects 
presented, to classify and compare them, and to show by medals 
and diplomas the standards of excellence and the varying degrees of 
success attained by the several States and other educational bureaus 
represented. Some idea of the way in which this work ought to 
be done, may be derived from the unpublished, but official report 
on Primary Education at Vienna, made by Mr. F. Buisson. 

The French Government thought the subject so important that it 
printed, in a volume of three hundred and fifty pages, the notes of 
the official reporter, with full details of the material that was exhib- 
ited, and a statement of things omitted from the exhibition, but of 
which a knowledge was necessary to make even a basis of compari- 
son. The Paris Exhibition of 1855 was the first where there was a 
special subdivision of elementary education. At London in 1862 
there was a ‘‘class,” or group, specially set apart for Education, 
and as there had been, for eight years, a permanent museum of edu- 
cation at South Kensington, the plan of exhibiting school material 
was very well considered, but it was on so large a basis that no other 
country could come up to the requirements of the English 
standard. In Paris in 1867, the French exhibit showed to great ad- 
vantage and very thoroughly all the methods, means, material, work 
and results of the ‘Primary Schools” of France. In Vienna every 
thing was on a great scale, and the group which dealt with educa- 
tion was intended to supply a sort of picture of modern civilization, 
a review of progress in education, each country being called on to 
furnish the details of its system of education and to illustrate it by 
showing both the means used and the results obtained. The scheme 
was impracticable, for it is simply impossible to convey by any ma- 
terial representation, the influence or the methods of education ; but 
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still it brought together an exhibition of an unprecedented kind. 
Fourteen nations took part in the group of Education, ten of 
them with varying degrees of completeness : Austria, of course, fore- 
most, France, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, 
Spain ; Portugal and the United States. Holland sent a volume of 
official documents ; Russia; maps and reports; Egypt, a few schoo} 
books ; England, some school benches and school material from 
India. The United States had an actual school house, and—besides 
books and furniture—the largest and most instructive collection in 
the whole exhibition of the work of the scholars. In strong con- 
trast to the method of comparison adopted in Paris, by which the 
whole exhibit of one subject from all countries could be seen and 
studied together, is the arrangement common to Vienna and Phila- 
delphia, of a purely geographical distribution. Still the work done 
by the French reporter deserves study as a guide for those who want 
to know what to find in the vast extent of the ‘‘Centennial.” Of 
course, for our foreign visitors, our Public Schools, as seen in every- 
day working, are a much better instruction than any mere abstract. 
Here in Philadelphia we have over one hundred thousand pupils in 
five hundred school houses with 1776 teachers. In Paris, with two 
millions of inhabitants, there are just about the same number of 
scholars, school houses and teachers. In all the literature, and the 
art and science, of pedagogy, the Germans are the foremost people 
of the world. The number of works written on school architecture, 
ventilation, furniture, and all that has to do with the health of the 
scholars, is almost beyond limit. Here we have within a few months 
seen almost the first serious consideration of the subject in the re- 
port made by the Board of Education in this city and the discus- 
sions of the Social Science Association. 

In Switzerland, and many German towns, the law prescribes a 
very high standard for the building and furnishing of school 
houses, with abundant means of enforcing its provisions. These 
relate to the number in each class, the minimum space for 
each scholar, the size of the school-rooms, length, breadth, height, 
shape, the position and arrangement of the windows, the halls and 
passage-ways, the staircases, the cellars, water-closets and out-houses, 
the garden, gymnasium, and other accessories. Instead of a dull and 
uniform monotony, there is a noble zeal and emulation in striving to 
secure the best out of various plans, and to test in each new school 
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house all the latest proposed reforms. ‘The men of science, too, have 
contributed very largely to the knowledge that is needed to make 
schools healthy. Cohn, in Breslau, by examining the eyes of sixteen 
thousand school children, established rules that have been confirmed 
by Fahrner and other Swiss observers. Breiting in Basle, Tugschmidt 
in Zurich, and a long list of others, have carried the investigations 
of school hygiene to very great nicety. School furniture has always 
been a matter of special American pride. Barnard’s book, published 
as far back as 1854, first showed what had been done here, and 
gave the impetus to fresh improvements. But while we have been 
multiplying our patents and cheapening and increasing our com- 
fortable desks and chairs, and making more sightly all our school 
appliances, the foreign investigators have gone to work to point out 
how much need of reform there is in the shape and form of much of 
the present school furniture, in order to make it really wholesome 
and safe to use,so as to preserve the health of pupils. Gutenburg and 
Virchow, Frey and Passavant, opened up the discussion, and it has 
been continued both by single observers and by a number of con- 
ferences of teachers held in successive years in various cities. Zurich 
and Leipsic are the headquarters of an active and constant progress, 
which is gradually spreading and bringing home'to all school authori- 
ties the true philosophical and hygienic rules for school furniture. 
The system of bench and desk prescribed by Liebreich of London, 
and adopted by the School Board of that city, was made known 
here by articles in the Ledger, and by an exhibition of his models; 
but we have yet to learn that any school authorities have studied 
them, or suggested that manufacturers of school furniture should look 
to these methods of saving the health of school children. 

On all the details of the various systems, models and plans, the 
‘‘Report”’ gives full details, richly illustrated, and furnishing at hand a 
capital basis of comparison for the use of judges in their distribu- 
tion of awards. A chapter is devoted to an account of the ‘‘kinder- | 
gartens’”’ of Germany and their growth in other countries. The sub- 
divisions of schools are carefully set forth, and the respective claims 
of the various classes well-balanced. Of subjects of special instruction 
there is a full and elaborate account, showing how reading and writing 
and the other elementary branches are taught in different countries, 
and what special features distinguish the respective nationalities in 
their several methods. Geography is now receiving an unusually 
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large, but not undue share of attention, and the wall maps and other 
means of instruction are rapidly improving. 

The French have sent as a juror, M. Levasseur, a member of the 
Institute, and a professor of the College of France, who is especially 
distinguished for his studies in chartography; Germany is repre- 
sented by Dr. Augustus Petermann, the chief geographer of the 
great map-publishing house of Gotha; Switzerland long ago gave us 
Guyot, who has done so much to give to this country the best school 
maps in use here. Costa Azevedo, a Brazilian, who received a 
medal of honor for his maps of the Amazon, is now here in com- 
mand of the frigate Wich‘heroy. Our American arithmetics for 
schools earned well-deserved praise for their clearness and simpli- 
city. 

In Vienna, as in Philadelphia, although agriculture was largely 
represented, the means of training were but feebly presented. Wur- 
temberg furnished the largest and most original exhibition of agri- 
cultural education. The first agricultural school was established in 
that kingdom in 1818: it now counts twelve professors, with as 
many assistants, three hundred acres, two laboratories of chemistry, 
a physical cabinet, a meteorological station, special collections of 
woods, agriculture and horticulture, a library of five or six thousand 
volumes, a reading room, collections of mineralogy, botany and 
zoology. The native students pay fifty dollars; those born else- 
where double that sum ; while the cost of living is about twenty five 
cents a day. There are now three other subsidiary or training 
schools, and there is a special school for wine culture, and there are 
several schools for the winter instruction of all classes of farm hands 
—attended in 1871-2 by twenty thousand pupils ; so that there is a 
thorough system provided. 

Drawing schools and the teaching of the art in schools have taken 
a sudden impulse, due to the London Exhibition of 1851; England 
_ first followed, and in turn set the example of giving industrial art 
education the widest possible extension. The United States have 
remained unmoved almost up to this time, and the Exhibition at 
Fairmount Park shows only such work as has been done at special 
schools, such as the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, or in 
Massachusetts under the recent energetic efforts in art training now 
fairly under way. Of special schools for arts and trades, for women’s 
work, and for the education of women in various pursuits, of ap- 
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prentices in their particular trades, such as that of the Railroad 
Printing Office in Paris, and the Iron Works at Creuzot, the report 
gives a full description. Sunday schools were first established in 
Milan, by St. Charles Borromeo, in 1564, and it did not take long 
before Cambray, Lille, Worms and other towns, also opened schools 
on Sundays—not as in England and this country, for purely reli- 
gious instruction, but for such partial studies as are now taught in 
night schools. In other countries these are not limited to merely 
elementary subjects; for in Holland women are taught pharmacy, 
book-keeping, wood and straw work, and other useful arts; in 
Austria, telegraphing is added to the other subjects taught in 
1871-2 to nearly five thousand female pupils; while Prussia, as a 
sort of reward for the thorough technical instruction freely given, 
now opens its telegraph, post-office and railroads, its libraries and 
civil service, to women. 

Public libraries for popular use are now admitted to be almost a 
necessary supplement to any good system of education. France 
had five thousand libraries with 180,000 volumes in 1865. In 1875 
it had 15,000 libraries and a million and a half of books. Switzer- 
lond has effected the same result without government aid, and its 
1734 libraries, with a million of volumes, supply an average of forty 
volumes to every hundred inhabitants. Belgium has five associa- 
tions maintained by workingmen, with libraries, schools, popular, 
literary and scientific lecturers; and in almost all other European 
countries, such associations have had a much more wholesome influ- 
ence than those established by private munificence. The great 
question to be asked and taught by an Exhibition relate to the num- 
ber of children receiving public education, the number of schools, 
classes and teachers, the cost per head, the attendance; in short, 
the quantity and quality of instruction, the sacrifice made to secure 
it,and the results. ‘The National Bureau of Education is almost the 
only authority for statistics on these subjects for a whole nation. In 
the main, the great citities give their own details, each for itself, 
and there is a great need of a uniform system to show at a glance the 
results. M. Levasseur drew up a table showing the average school 
attendance to the whole population ; but even this, with all his skill 
and care, is only approximate. To make an exhibition a satisfac- 
tory test of the existing education of the nations here represented, 
there must be a full and complete interchange of views, and a plan 
of statistics on a common basis. J.G.R. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Sotar INVESTIGATIONS, 1875. By Captain John Ericsson, LL. D. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CENTENNIAL EXuHiBITION. By Captain 
John Ericsson, LL. D. 


It is matter for regret, having regard to the true purpose of the 
Centennial Exposition—namely, the celebration of a nation’s hun- 
dredth year by bringing together in international rivalry the results 
of a century of progress—that Captain John Ericsson, the designer 
of the Ericsson caloric ship, and of the monitor turret system of 
naval construction and armament, was not invited, with other 
leading scientists, to show what advances science has _ practically 
made. Captain Ericsson, however, instead of uselessly complain- 
ing, tells us what he could for himself have shown, and describes 
his discoveries and inventions in a couple of privately-printed mon- 
ographs, entitled Solar Investigations, 1875, and Contributions to 
the Centennial Exhibition. ‘The first of these works is sufficiently 
novel in the matter of which it treats to be briefly and carefully re- 
duced into the language of the people. The great engineer has 
not forgotten his old love, the caloric engine ; but on the other 
hand, believes that the future exhaustion of the coal measures will 
render it of practically universal utility, since it will need only the 
sun-power now wasted on rainless lands to set it in operation for 
the benefit of mankind, in lieu of the already increasingly costly 
element of steam produced by the burning of fuel. 

But with an intuition of what may be a century hence, he seeks 
to gauge the thermal energy transmitted to the earth by the sun’s 
rays; and this he effects by apparatus of an unique character. He 
takes a telescopic tube, devoid of lenses, etc., mounts it equatorially, 
and closes both ends with metallic plates or diaphragms. Then he 
cuts three circular apertures in each of these diaphragms ; two of 
the three correspond in diameter; the third differs, and is, more- 
over, placed on one or the other side of the vertical line. 

Plates being concentrically inserted in two of the apertures of 
the upper diaphragm, he gets observations of the rays transmitted 
by the whole area of the sun’s disc, by a narrow zone on the border 
of the disc, and by the centre of the disc ; which rays, forming a 
hollow cone, pass through the corresponding apertures of the 
lower diaphragm, and are measured as to their relative intensity by 
actinometers—of Ericsson’s contrivance—placed beneath. 

The recorded results are curiously interesting, and seem to set at rest 
the dubious speculations of Laplace, Secchi, and other astronomers 
of that school ; .and they support the notions of the photosophere 
propounded by Norman Lockyer. As to the commercial aspects 
of these investigations, those, too, are of vast importance, if it be 
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correct, as the author states, that the scorched plains bordering the 
Nile and the Red Sea have heat enough pouring from the blazing 
sun during nine hours daily, to keep in constant working the mills 
of a hundred such cities as Manchester. One might almost assume 
that it was intended by Providence and the engineer thus to vindi- 
cate the wisdom of the Derby-Disraeli policy, of gaining an alter- 
native resort midway between the British Isles and India, where the 
dream of an Oriental empire might be realized in the very cradle- 
land of civilization, by the hardy sons of the vigorous North-West of 
Europe. 


A Famity Tree: By Albany de Fonblanque. 


This story is unusual in respect of form, as two hundred and fifty 
years intervene between the first and second parts. The first part 
contains the roots, the second the fruits of the family tree of the 
Desmonds ; and, though the interest is well sustained through the 
whole, the power of the tale is in the first part. In it we are taken 
back to the day when James I. was King, and men’s belief in witches 
more sincere than the author would have us think when he says: 
‘‘There were many official witch-finders, and, consequently, no 
lack of witches. People must live !’”” When we read of a too 
accomplished horse tried and executed for sorcery at Lisbon in 1601, 
we see the absurdity of this witch-mania, and perhaps forget the 
terror with which it overspread Europe for four hundred years. 
From 1484, when armed with the Malleus Maleficarum, the official 
witch-finders of Innocent VIII. began their work in Germany, down 
to the last judicial execution for witchcraft, which took place in the 
grand duchy of Posen in 1793, the records are appalling. In 
Geneva five hundred were burned in three months. Under the 
Long Parliament three thousand were condemned. James I. and 
his bride having been tempest-tossed on their voyage from Denmark, 
investigations were made which resulted in the execution of thirty 
persons for having, by sorcery, raised the elements against the King. 
In 1716 Mistress Hicks and daughter, aged nine, were hanged in 
England ‘‘for selling their souls to the devil, and raising a storm by 
pulling off their stockings and making a lather of soap.’’ One 
cannot think so ill of human nature as to believe these things possi- 
ble among men who had not a sincere belief in the existence of the 
evil they sought to exterminate. Envy and malice certainly may 
have prompted individual prosecutions, but the mass of mankind are 
not moved to spontaneous action by such feelings. In a day when 
the weight and talent of both church and bar were thrown against 
these unfortunates, it is grateful to remember a little book of Regi- 
nald Scot, which he wrote ‘‘ Anno 1584, for the protection of poor 
and ignorant people, frequently taken, arraigned, condemned and 
executed for witches, when, according to a right understanding and 
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a good conscience, Physick, Food and Necessaries should be admin- 
istered.’’' How far above the general understanding these generous 
sentiments were Mr. de Fonblanque shows us in Part I.; while in 
Part II. all the troubles are set straight by the hereditary fidelity of 
the Denys family, who hold in sacred trust the estate for the heirs 
of a Desmond, whose son is stolen in the earlier history. The good 
deeds of these men live after them, their unwavering loyalty is re- 
warded by the discovery of the heirs, and the telling of the story 
leaves a pleasant memory. 
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1 And it is to the honor of the Jesuit order that their genial poet Frederick 
Spee published in 1632 his Cautio Criminalis, sive de Processibus contra Sagas 
Liber. His contemporary, the Calvinistic lawyer Johann Althusen, opposed 
the superstition in his writings, and was also ahead of his times in asserting the 
sovereignty of the people. Later opponents of this judicial superstition are 
John Webster, a theologian of the schvol of Sir Harry Vane and a chaplain in 
the Long Parliament’s army, who practiced medicine in Lancashire after the 
Restoration; and then Dr. Francis Hutcheson, the Scotchman who redis- 
covered the existence of a moral sense or conscience in mankind.—Ep. 





